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it doesn’t take much 
to make a difference... 


...1t only takes three. 


Every summer the movies are bigger, louder, more action-packed, 
and the cost goes up and up and up. Give yourself a break from 
blockbuster season and instead become a backer of Oberlin. Best of 
all, you won't need James Cameron’s budget to do it. 


For just the cost of three movie tickets, you can help produce 

the next great Oberlin story. Your support underwrites the great 
programs, classes, teachers, and events we enjoy on campus, and 
you give our students the tools to write their own scenes and share 
their own visions. 


So let Hollywood fend for itself a few nights and consider putting 
your money to work for some independent dreamers and visionaries 
right here in Oberlin. Your contribution might seem small, but in 
film, as in life, every supporting actor is important. 


Ce Fay 


Oberlin Alumni make a difference. 
Participate. Donate. Connect. 


Please make a gift today at 
oberlin.edu/giving/donate, 
scan the code, or 

call 800.693.3167. 
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POSTMASTER 
Send changes to Oberlin College, 
173 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 


ABOVE: The braided grass is an attempt to model 
an idealistic relationship between humans and 
nature; non-destructive and ephemeral — surely 
undone with the next rainstorm. Visiting Assistant 
Professor of Art Jennifer Ray ‘07 left a human mark 
on the landscape without harming it. See more 
faculty artwork on page 10 


COVER: Marcia Aronoff ‘65 was among more 


than two dozen students who helped to rebuild 
the Antioch Baptist Church in Ripley, Mississippi, 
with a group the volunteers called Carpenters for 
Christmas during Christmas break, 1964. The 

rch had been burr ed to the gro ind after a 

rig / 
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3 Obereactions 


44 Oberlin Losses 


FEATURES 
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Oberlin alumni reflect on their time in the civil 
rights movement of the early 1960s. 


On the anniversary of the Fukushima disaster, 
Kennette Benedict ‘69 wants to bring the nuclear 
industry into the sunlight. 


The Oberlin Alumni Magazine meandered around 
Oberlin on Friday, April 20, 2012. This is what we 
Saw. 
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We present to you the Oberlin Reunion Matrix 
to give a sense of how Oberlin and Obies have 
changed, how they've stayed the same, and 

how accurately we can sort of make things up 


about them 


STORIES FROM THE HEART OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


ur cover story in this issue is not a story, and it’s certainly not the story, of civil 
rights. It’s many stories, and not all of them. Even the archive of first-person 
accounts gathered for this articlé, which will soon be part of a digital archive 
housed at the Oberlin College Archives website, isn’t the whole story. 
Where would we begin to tell the whole story? At Oberlin’s race-blind found- 
ing? The Oberlin-Wellington rescue? The groundbreaking work of Vernon 
Johns ’18? Would we begin in the north or in the south, in the college or in the town? Telling 
history is about memory and perspective, and those things tend to shift over time. 

The most fertile period of civil rights activism for places like Oberlin—liberal arts colleges 
situated in the north—was the early and mid-1960s, and that is the focus of the article compiled 
so wonderfully by EJ Dickson ’11, who poured her heart into her research and writing and came 
away touched and inspired by the experience. The subsequent emergence of black power and 
antiwar movements, in Oberlin and nationally, pushed aside the nonviolent challenge to segre- 
gation, discrimination, and white supremacy that was the focus of the traditional civil rights 
movement. That next phase is, perhaps, a story for another day, another issue. 

Oberlin History by Geoffrey Blodgett ’53 reminds us that after the Civil War and until the 
turn of the 20th century, Oberlin went through a particularly dismal period of discrimination 
and bigotry. Oberlin Review headlines at any point in history—including today— offer evi- 
dence that issues around race are never far from the surface. In this issue’s letters to the editor, 
you ll read a range of reactions to the essay we ran in our last issue by Oberlin professor Kazim 
Ali, an Indian of Middle East ancestry, that chronicled what happened after he set out a box for 
recycling at his previous place of employment. Clearly we in the Oberlin community do not 
speak with one voice on issues of race. 

But discussions of such issues are and should be lively on our campus, as they are anywhere 
people struggle to inch honestly toward justice. Perhaps that’s what Henry Louis Gates, Jr. was 
talking about when he wrote in last year’s Life Upon These Shores: Looking at African American 
History 1513-2008, “No college or university in the United States can match Oberlin College’s 
legacy on race.” 

I remember a discussion session for Adrienne Jones’ Black Women in America class held in 
Tappan Square one sunny afternoon in the mid-1980s. The conversation reached a heated point, 
and then something odd happened: Even though students said things that might, in another 
context, be called out as racist or insensitive, the judgment seemed to have fallen away and along 
with it much of the heat. It seemed that what was missing until then wasn’t everyone finally com- 
ing to the same conclusion, but people speaking truthfully and openly about their thoughts and 
feelings about race. The conversation continued even after Professor Jones dismissed the class 
and excused herself. I don’t know about anybody else, but to me it felt like progress. 

We have a long way to go, but we won’t get anywhere without talking. Perhaps this 
story — these stories — will help to keep the conversation going. 


JEFF HAGAN 86 
Editor, Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


THE ARTS AT OBERLIN 
THIS FALL 


September 13 

Convocation 

An Evening with Obie Journalists 
Covering the 2012 Election: 

Michael Duffy ‘80, Peter Baker '88, 
Beth Fouhy ‘83, and Felice Bellman ‘88 


September 21 
Oberlin Orchestra Concert 


October 6 
Convocation 
An Evening with Anna Deavere Smith 


November 1 
Artist Recital Series 
Garrick Ohlsson, piano 


November 7-11 
Oberlin Opera 
ll Mondo della Luna 


Details and ticket information can be found 
at www.oberlin.edu/artsguide. 


ALUMNI EVENTS BEYOND OBERLIN 


August 4 
Oberlin Clubs of Portland, San Francisco, and 
Colorado/Wyoming: Annual Summer Picnic 


August 5 
Oberlin Club of South Florida: Annual 
Summer Picnic 


August 19 


Oberlin Club of Cleveland: Annual Summer 
Picnic 


August 25 


Oberlin Clubs of Minnesota and Ithaca: 
Annual Summer Picnic 


Alumni event information can be found at 
new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni. 


OBEREACTIONS 


LETTERS, SUMMER 201 


Oberlin 
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POETRY, RECYCLED 


oetry is Dangerous” (spring 2012) was the 

first thing I read when I received the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, and I was bowled over 
by the elegance of the writing, the horrifying 
details of Kazim Ali’s experience, and the clear 
and absolutely on-the-mark conclusion. 
Folksinger and self-styled “hobo philosopher” U. 
Utah Phillips once said there should be a 12-step 
group for humans, and the introduction each 
person should give is this: “Hello, my name is X, 
and I am a human; therefore, I am violent.” It is 
easy to distance ourselves from the violence that 
Ali so exquisitely names in the heart of the 
ROTC representative who called the police at the 
sight of a college professor putting manuscripts 
out for recycling. But the reality is we all contain 
that potential. The potential for violence in us is 
perhaps the reason we have not been able to 
break the spell of this ugly decade of so-called 
homeland security, with its disregard for civil 
rights and disrespect for the basic tenets of a 
civilized society. It is almost certainly the reason 
that other countries end up with more explicit 
and visible dictatorships for governments. 
Thank you for an article that shines light on the 
basis for the disturbing post-9/11 chapter in the 
history of our nation as well as the cracks in our 
humanity that the homeland security myth has 
opened. And thank you for an article that shows 
the power of a beautifully written and analyzed 
experience to move us beyond those divisions. 


NAN WISHNER 79 
Gazelle, Calif. 


li reports that he left a heavy box near the 
center of campus and drove away, and a 
young man in the ROTC building where Ali left | 
the box alerted the police. Ali complains the 
police were alerted because of his dark skin. Wait 
a xcond—might an ROTC building in a public 
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place be a terrorist target? Ali asserts that because 
of his recycling, the bomb squad came, the state 
police came, buildings were evacuated, classes 
were cancelled, and campus was closed. Kudos to 
the young man for alerting the police, regardless 
of anyone’s skin color. Everything Ali did was 
suspicious, but even then, had he simply left the 
box open so anyone could see it contained 
nothing dangerous, no threat would have been 
perceived and the responses that so offended 
him would not have occurred. The inane 
thinking of this article and its inclusion in the 
alumni magazine do not present a favorable 
image of Oberlin. 


Dave CLEMENS ’68 
Lakewood Ranch, Fla. 


I n 1965, Arlo Guthrie visited Stockbridge, 
Mass. A “longhair,” he ran into an incident 
with the police and was cited for “litterin” The 
resultant song, Alice’s Restaurant, became a piece 
of cultural history. Alas, we have learned nothing, 
and so history repeats itself. Ali’s theatre of the 
absurd moment with xenophobic authority 
reminds us that there is no safety in hate. Like 
the grim reaper, it will claim us all sooner or 
later. Speaking as an immigrant, if the U.S. is the 
“home of the brave,” show me. Our daily task is 
to stand up and look hate and all its trappings in 
the eye. Courage is our only hope. 


BALI SZABO °66 
Hailey, Idaho 


GOOD VISION, NICE SIGHT 


hanks for the terrific vision in redesigning 

the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. It’s a sight to 
behold. Superb design, with articles that are 
stimulating (“Rethinking Teaching”) and 
whimsical (“Art We [Heart]”). 


THAD NoDINE 79 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


JAMES THANKS JIM 


read with great interest the tribute to Jim 

White, the former financial aid director at 
Oberlin. I recall him with great fondness and 
thanks. I was a financial aid student, and each 
semester I found myself in his office explaining 
why my summer jobs left me several hundred 


dollars short of my tuition bill. | don’t recall his 


response, but he was always kind and thoughtful. 
He was never condescending, and very fair with 
regard to Oberlin’s ability to help me work out 
my financial aid package. Progress at Oberlin, 
and in the world at large, is measured not in 
what we say, but in the ways in which we do. Jim 
White did. I appreciated his help. I am sorry | 
did not have the chance to tell him that in 
person. | am glad that someone had the good 
sense to let others know of his deep commitment 
to fairness in education. He made a true, positive 
contribution to the world. I, and many other 
Oberlin graduates, are grateful to him. 


JAMES McBRIDE ’79 
New York, N.Y. 


INFO ON SOPRANO SOUGHT 


I n connection with a research effort, I seek 
information from former members of the 
Oberlin College Choir who participated in the 
March 21, 1963, Finney Chapel performance of 
Stravinsky's Symphony of Psalms, conducted by 
the composer. The research focus is a soprano 
passage in the third movement, but I would be 
grateful for information from any participant. 
Please contact me via kalman@my.ccsu.edu or at 
860-436-4678. Thank you! 


SUSAN P. KALMAN 


ook online for additional letters from 


UB 
David W. Cole ‘61, Louis J. Malucci 55, Douglas 
Freeman 71, Sarah Gibbard Cook ‘66, and 
others, and a poem by Trisha Harvey 


Stevenson ‘85, at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes comments 
from readers. Please address your letters to: 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 247 WW. Lorain St., Suite C, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089; phone: 440.775.8182; 

or e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


Letters may be edited for clarity and space. 
Additional letters may appear on OAM's website 


at www.oberlin.edu/oam 


WILLIAM RIETER 


AROUND TAPPAN SQUARE 


FELLOWSHIPS & GRANTS 


The first phase of the Gasholder Building renovation project involved restoring its 
distinctive circular dome. 


ONETIME 


RAILROAD HISTORY 
EJ) DICKSON ‘11 


ithin the next few years, the historic Gasholder 

House on South Main Street will reopen to the 

public as the Oberlin Underground Railroad 

Center, a monument to the city’s heritage as a stop 

on the Underground Railroad. The site will serve 

as a center for visitors to Oberlin, many of whom 
travel through Oberlin via Underground Railroad tours such as the 
Adventure Cycling Underground Railroad bike route. The building will 
house artifacts from the Civil War era, as well as art exhibits, lectures, 
performances, and other community events relating to the city’s heritage 
as a focal point of the abolitionist movement. 

In addition to its function as a historical center, the site will double as 
a multimodal transportation hub, serving as a rest stop for both automo- 
biles and cyclists on Lorain County’s North Coast Inland Bicycle Trail, 
which will ultimately span from Elyria to Toledo. Plans for the rest stop 
include public restrooms, picnicking and pedestrian amenities, a 
sculpture park, and a bike shelter with an air fill station. 

Built in 1889 as a storage center for coal gas, the Oberlin Gasholder 
building supplied light and heat for the city’s street lamps until it ceased 
operation at the end of WWI. One of the few remaining structures of its 
kind in the nation, the building was placed on the National Register for 
Historic Places in 1998. 

To read more, visit oberlin.edu/oam. For more information about 
the Underground Railroad Center project, visit the Oberlin 
Underground Railroad Center Project Facebook page or the city’s 
website at www.cityofoberlin.com. @ 


GOING FOR THE GOLDWATER 


Adam Birdsall ’13 and Melanie Malinas ’13 were selected from more 
than 1,000 math, science, and engineering students nationwide to 
receive a Barry M. Goldwater Scholarship for the 2012-13 academic year. 
The competition is open to sophomore and junior students. Daniel 
Walden ’12, a double-degree student with majors in classics and piano 
performance, is Oberlin’s first Gates Scholar, a highly competitive 
graduate program at the University of Cambridge. @ 


INTERACTIVE & INTERFAITH 


May graduates Wyatt Hayman ’12 and David Fisher ’12 received 
grants totaling $50,000 from Oberlin’s Creativity & Leadership 
Fellowship Program. Hayman, along with Jack Kearney ’12 and 
Shahab Raza ’12, will develop a technology company, Applaud, 
centered on a smartphone application that will facilitate an interac- 
tive conversation between customers, businesses, and employees. 
Fisher will establish a service-learning initiative, Interfaith 
Appalachia, which will offer service-learning programs that work 
with mining communities in the Appalachian region. @ 


Interested in Oberlin history—both the college and town? The Oberlin 
Heritage Center has just the book for you. Oberlin: Origins and Onward 
uses the comic book format to tell the story of “how one small Ohio 
college town has a big impact.” For more information, or to order the 
book, visit www.oberlinheritage.org. @ 
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WHAT RIGHTS DID OBERLIN EXPAND? 


19° Century "3 ZO m CENTURY 


AFTER THE CIVIL WAR OBERLINIANS PETITION FOR VOTING MANY WOMEN WANT “SUFFRAGE™ (THE RIGHT 
RIGHTS TO BE GIVEN TO MORE PEOPLE. THE TOWN HOLDS TO VOTE). OBERLIN WOMEN TRY TO VOTE IN THE 1860 


A CELEBRATION IN 1870 WHEN THE ISTH AMENDMENT TO PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION BUT ARE TURNED AWAY WOMEN 
CAMPAIGN UNTIL THE 19TH AMENDMENT IN 1920 
ALLOWS THEIR VOTES 


THE CONSTITUTION LETS AFRICAN-AMERICAN MEN VOTE 
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ALSO, MARY CHURCH IN 194O OBERLIN SCHOOLS HIRE BETTY 

TERRELL GRADUATES GLENN THOMAS, THEIR FIRST 

FROM OBERLIN IN 1884 AFRICAN-AMERICAN TEACHER. OBERLIN 
AND FIGHTS FOR COLLEGE GETS ITS FIRST BLACK 

FACULTY MEMBER IN 

1948: WADE ELLIS 


MANY OBERLINIANS GO 
TO THE SOUTH TO HELP 
“RECONSTRUCTION” 
AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 

{TIS HARD TO GET PAST 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
THE WAR'S PAIN 


THIS DAUGHTER 
OF FORMER 
SLAVES |S 
THE FIRST 
WOMAN OF 

COLOR IN THE @ 

US. TO SERVE 

ON A SCHOOL 

BOARD IN 1896 

SHE {S THE FIRST 

PRESIDENT OF @ 

THE NATIONAL & 
ASSOCIATION OF 
COLORED WOMEN 


IN THE LAST DECADES OF THE 1900s, DAY CARE 

SUCH AS THE OBERLIN EARLY CHILDHOOD 
CENTER ALLOWS MORE 
WOMEN TO ENTER 
THE WORKFORCE 


COLLEGE'S FACULTY, IN 1870. S644.) BY 
j IN 1890 SHE BECOMES 3 
PROFESSOR OF MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY — THE FIRST WOMAN BA 
WITH A “PROFESSOR” TITLE WW 


AT A CO-EDUCATIONAL J 
D COLLEGE IN THE U.S 


NANCY OYE 
SERVES AS 
OBERUN 
COLLEGE'S 
FIRST FEMALE 
PRESIDENT FROM 


1994 TO 2007 


HERE COMES THE SUN POWER 


Oberlin College has entered into 
a power purchasing agreement 
with Spear Point Energy to 
purchase electricity from a 
2.27-megawatt (MW) solar array 
to be constructed on the 


northwest corner of campus. 
Designed and being built by SPG 
Solar, the photovoltaic array will 
be the largest on any college or 
university campus in Ohio. 
Construction will be completed 
by the end of August. 

The array will consist of 7,722 
polycrystalline photovoltaic (PV) 
panels bolted to a ground- 
mounted tracking system and 


will cover about 10 acres. It will 
generate approximately 3 million 
kilowatt hours (kWh) of electric- 
ity per year, enough to power 400 
to 450 homes and equal to 12 
percent of the college's annual 
consumption. The purchase of 
electricity from this system will 
move the college significantly 
closer toward its goal of carbon 
neutrality by 2025. @ 

PHOTO: An SPG Solar array at 
another location. 


AROUND TAPPAN SQUARE 


JENNIFER MANNA 


berlin has had another 

outstanding year. Our 

admissions are robust. 
Our finances are sound. Our 
students, faculty, and alumni 
have again produced extraor- 
dinary and even historic 
achievements. 

We received national 
recognition for the quality of our 
teaching when history professor 
Steven S. Volk was named U.S. 
Professor of the Year. He is the 
first Oberlin professor to receive 
this honor. 

To increase rigor, the faculties 
of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and the Conservatory of 
Music have revised our course/ 
credit system. These changes to 
our requirements for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree will be 
effective as of fall 2013. 

The depth and breadth of 
institutional support we provide 
our students is the greatest in 
school history. Our curricular, 
cocurricular, and extracurricular 
offerings are richer than ever 
before. The conservatory’s 
inaugural Rubin Institute for 


Music Criticism was a landmark 


Excerpts 
President Krislov’s 
annual ” 
Commencement/ 


Reunion speech. 


STATE , 
OF TH 
COLLEGE 


event in Oberlin’s musical and 
academic history. 

berlin has been able to 

fulfill its mission by 

enabling its students and 
faculty to work to achieve 
academic, artistic, and musical 
excellence. Like generations of 
Oberlin people before us, our 
values, our hopes, and our lives 
are interwoven in the fabric of 
this college. Like our forebears 
once did, we bear the responsi- 
bility for making Oberlin even 
stronger for future generations. 

We provide students with a 
high-quality, high-impact 
education. The College of Arts 
and Sciences and the 
Conservatory nurture our 
students’ creativity. Our 
interdisciplinary tradition 
enables each man or woman to 
pursue their own interests and to 
create their own program of 
study working closely with our 
faculty and staff. Double-degrees, 
double-majors, and individual 
majors are the norm at Oberlin. 
Our students learn to observe 


acutely, to think critically, to take 


intellectual risks, and to learn 
from their failures and move 
ahead. Oberlin’s culture helps 
them turn their scholarly, 
socio-political, or entrepreneur- 
ial ideas into action. We teach 
them how to bring people, ideas, 
power, and resources together to 
affect positive change. 

berlin today is at a 

crossroads. In this era of 

rising costs, rising need, 
rising demands for services, and 
economic uncertainty, we are 
facing difficult choices. 

The direction we choose will 
determine Oberlin’s future. Will 
we build on our excellence and 
distinctive strengths in the 21st 
century and beyond? Or will we 
settle for being a pretty good, 
Midwestern school with an 
interesting early history? 

The most basic question we 
face is this: How do we maintain 
our commitment to access and 
our commitment to top-quality 
education without compromis- 
ing either? 

hat is at stake here? 
Simply stated, it is our 
ability to attract the 
kind of students we want and to 
produce the kind of graduates 
that you here today represent. 
Individuals who are intelligent, 
analytical, creative, and able to 
integrate a variety of perspectives 
or fields into their thinking. Men 
and women who are active, 
engaged, and caring citizens. 
Oberlin men and women. 
imes are tough. Oberlin is 
not an especially wealthy 
institution. Governmental 
support is likely to decline or be 
flat. As a private institution, we 
rely on our alumni and friends 
for financial support. For us to 


maintain both excellence and 
access to that excellence, we are 
going to have to step up in 
unprecedented fashion. 

To address the challenges I 
have outlined, to build the better 
Oberlin of our dreams, we will 
launch a comprehensive 
campaign in September. We are 
doing so because we believe 
Oberlin can continue to provide 
worthy students from every walk 
of life with access to our world- 
class teaching and facilities. 

ogether we can make this 

one of the most dynamic, 

innovative and exciting 
liberal arts colleges and 
communities in the world. That 
isn’t a dream. It is already 
happening. The renovation of 
the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum was part of our plan to 
create a Green Arts District on 
the east side of Tappan Square. 
So is the renovation of the 
Apollo Theatre. Plans are also 
under way to build a new 
Oberlin Inn and to revamp Hall 
Auditorium. To do that we will 
leverage philanthropy and 
government investments and 
tax credits. 

This campaign is a defining 
moment for Oberlin. Our goals 
exemplify Oberlin’s values and 
further our educational mission. 
Long after we have departed 
this earthly life, Oberlin’s people 
will still benefit from the actions 
we take. @ 


READ IT ALL: 
http://go.oberlin. 
edu/state-of-the- 
college-2012 
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OTD MEETS CPT 


AMANDA NAGY 


Oberlin's Theater and Dance Program 
joined with the Cleveland Public 
Theatre (CPT) in April to present 
Iphigenia 2.0, a contemporary 
adaptation by Charles Mee of 
Euripides’ Greek tragedy, /phigenia at 
Aulis. The production is the first large 
undertaking of this newly formed 
partnership, which allows Oberlin 
students to share techniques, 
rehearse and perform alongside 
professional actors, and earn profes- 
sional credits. 

Oberlin students and professionals 
formed the cast of the show, which 
was directed by Matthew Wright, 
associate professor of theater, and 
produced by CPT artistic director 
Raymond Bobgan. The show incorpo- 
rated movement and dance choreo- 
graphed by Visiting Assistant 
Professor of Dance Holly Handman- 
Lopez. The collaboration between 
Oberlin and CPT is part of the college's 
ongoing effort to establish stronger 
connections with Cleveland and the 
flourishing Gordon Square Arts 
District. 

“Some of the best and brightest 
talent is coming out of Oberlin,” 
Bobgan says, “and we'd like to keep 
them around.” @ 

Hayden Gilbert and Andy Sold 


(background) portray soldiers in 
Iphigenia 2.0. 


Lr 


Honestly I could write a book on the different ways that the Oberlin College Dialogue Center (OCDC) has impacted 
my life. Mediation and the Dialogue Center were a humongous part of my college experience, and I can hardly 
imagine Oberlin without them. The things! learned as an OCDC member continue to influence my life today. I'm now 
through my clinical clerkships, and I regularly receive complements about the way I interact with patients. 
and patience are words that people have used to describe these interactions. 
professional life, and I will always be grateful. 


going 
Understanding, compassion, empathy, 
OCDC helped me incorporate these principles into my personal and 


OUR-YEAR MD PROGRAM AT THE DUKE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND A CLASS TRUSTEE 


panies HIS COMMENTS ARE AMONG THI RECOLLECTIONS GATHERED IN HONOR OF THE DIALOGUE 


Y OF RPLISTEES 


FOR MORE ABOUT OCDC, VISIT ITS WEBPAGE: WWW.OBERLIN.EDU/OMBUDSPERSON/OCDC.HTM 
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ILLIAM RIE 


Professor of History Gary J. Kornblith has retired after teaching 
American history at Oberlin since 1981. Associate Professor of 


English John Hobbs retired after teaching at Oberlin since 1966, and 


Professor of Music Education John Knight retired 34 years after 


arriving in Oberlin. Read more about each of these members of the 


faculty at oberlin.edu/oam. e 


fa Gary J. Kornblith 


COMMENCEMENT AND REUNIONS PICTURE PERFECT 


Commencement exercises were held May 28 on Tappan Square, 
with more than 715 students receiving degrees. Hundreds of 
alumni returned to campus for the weekend to take part in 
reunion gatherings and attend special events, including panel 
discussions, historical tours, concerts, and plays. 

Commencement speaker Thomas Frieden ’82, director of the 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, received an 
honorary doctorate; also receiving honorary doctorates were 
Martha Bergmark ’70, founding president of the Mississippi 
Center for Justice; James Burrows ’62, award-winning television 
director, producer, and creator; Margaret Cheney 76, professor 
of mathematics at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Stanley 
Cowell 62, award-winning jazz pianist and composer and chair 
of the jazz studies program at Rutgers University; and Ntozake 
Shange, groundbreaking writer and performance artist. Richard 
Dunn, an active leader in Oberlin community development, was 
presented the award for distinguished service to the community. 
Civic leader, educational and environmental advocate, and 
former Oberlin mayor and council president Daniel Gardner 89 
received the Alumni Medal. Daisy Khan, executive director of 


the American Society for Muslim Advancement, delivered the 
baccalaureate address. @ 


For pictures, sound clips, and videos, including an archived 
webcast of commencement exercises, visit new.oberlin.edu/events- 
activities/commencement. 
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KEVIN OWENS ‘13 


eaweed, Ascophyllum nodosum (2008), by Associate 

Professor of Biology Mary Garvin, was exhibited at 

Cross-Listed, a showcase of works by 18 faculty contributors 

across nine academic disciplines that ran this spring in 

Oberlin’s Baron Gallery. The photograph, taken at Acadia 

National Park in Maine, combines two of Garvin’s favorite 
interests: biology and photography. The exhibit sought to “mirror the 
academic diversity of an Oberlin class.” 

Cross-Listed was organized by Exhibition Initiative, a student-run 
organization designed to showcase the wide range of artistic talents 
among members of the Oberlin community. Students organize, 
curate, and install all of the artwork they exhibit to gain real-world 
experience in the arts. 

An essay in the student-penned exhibition catalogue explained that 
in this and another work in the exhibit, Barnacles, Garvin aimed to 

“capture both the ephemeral and often overlooked story of organic 
structures and organisms.” 

For more information, see http://exhibitioninitiative.com. @ 


JUST ONE QUESTION 


THOMAS FRIEDEN '82, DIRECTOR OF THE CENTERS FOR DISEASE CON 
AND PRE RLIN’S 2012 COMMENCEMENT SPEAKER, HAD A 


) PREVENTION AND OBI yy 
GUILTY PLEASURE. HE DID TELL US, BUT HE 


HARD TIME ADMITTING H} 


NNUT D ITIAND DL CACHID£C\ ait acor 
ILT (AND PLEASURE) OUT OF 17 


‘| will admit to one guilty pleasure, and 
that's dessert— especially cheesecake, 
which is a specialty in New York where | 
grew up. Of course, most desserts are 
energy dense and contain a lot of calories 
without much nutritional value, so 
moderation is key. And | know that when | 
do indulge in a dessert, I'll have to hit the 
squash court a little harder the next day to 


burn off those extra calories.” 


y BOOKSHELF 


Are You 
My | 
Mother? 


A Comic Drama 


Alison Bechdel 


Author of Fun Home 


ARE YOU MY MOTHER? 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY ALISON BECHDEL ‘81 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN HARCOURT, 2012 


It's hard to remember that before blogging put diaries in the public 
domain, uncomfortable family truths were embedded in long-form 
memoirs and available only to those who read the book (or, in cases like 
Mommie Dearest, watched the movie). One notable exception has been 
the comic strip of Alison Bechdel, whose personal life unfolded in the 
panels of her alternative newspaper comic strip, Dykes to Watch Out For. 
More recently, Bechdel expanded the strip to book length, producing a 
pair of graphic memoirs that delve into family relations—the first about 
her (closeted gay, suicide-committing) father, and this one about her 
mother. Like her first book, Are You My Mother? is being lauded for 
bringing something serious to comic form. “If one is at first glance 
tempted to dismiss [the book] as a glorified comic strip, one would be 
wildly and woefully misguided: it is as complicated, brainy, inventive and 
satisfying as the finest prose memoirs,” wrote Katie Roiphe in the New 
York Times Book Review. 


Jennifer Hochschild, Vesla Weaver, & Trad Barc 


ENA PEROT IRIEL IELTS RL 


Creating a New Racial Order: How 
Immigration, Multiracialism, 
Genomics, and the Young Can 
Remake Race in America 


JENNIFER L. HOCHSCHILD ‘71, VESLA M. 
WEAVER, AND TRACI R, BURCH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2012 


While the four titular remakers of 
race in America get equal time in 
this book, cowritten by Harvard 
professor Hochschild, the final 
one—the young—is the one in 
which the authors place the most 
hope “for a better racial future.” 
That future involves fluidity in 
definitions and perspectives that 
will transform how we see race, 
while not making America “postra- 
cial.” Though extensively endnoted 
and replete with graphs, the read is 
far from academic. 
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Goblin Secrets 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER ‘oo 
MARGARET K. MCELDERRY BOOKS, 2012 


This children's book (ages 9-13) 
treads familiar fantasy ground up to 
a point: a parentless child, Rownie, 
navigating a bewildering landscape 
inhabited by witches and goblins. 
And then things get a little 
steampunk and weird. For instance, 
the witch has gearwork chicken legs, 
The world Alexander creates, says 
Kirkus Reviews, “is wryly humorous 


and bearably yet excitingly menacing: 


Even while much is left unexplained, 
Rownie's triumph is both gripping 
and tantalizing.” 


doing 
recent 
history 


on privacy, g copyright, 


ao @ 
institutional review boarde, 


activist scholarship, and 


history that talks back 


Doing Recent History: On Privacy, 
Copyright, Video Games, Institutional 
Review Boards, Activist Scholarship, 
and History That Talks Back 

EDITED BY CLAIRE BOND POTTER AND 
OBERLIN ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
HISTORY RENEE C. ROMANO 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA PRESS, 2012 
(PAPERBACK) 


The idea of doing history while it 
is—in Romano's cheeky, Monty- 
Pythonesque chapter title—"“not 
dead yet,” presents very specific 
challenges to historians. The dozen 
essays collected here address those 
challenges from a variety of 
perspectives. The editors found 
there to be not much written 
regarding recent history, which 
means their efforts match the 
history they're trying to tell: trails in 
the midst of being blazed. 


From Beneath the Volcano: 

The Story of a Salvadoran 
Campesino and His Family 
MICHAEL GORKIN '65 AND 

MARTA EVELYN PINEDA 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA PRESS, 2011 


This oral history of Luis Campos and 
his family shows how individuals get 
gathered into the sweep of history, 
but also how they try to take control 
of it and their own destinies. 
Campos was a Salvadoran 
farmer-turned-guerrilla when civil 
war broke out in El Salvador in 1980. 
The book tells the story of the time 
before and during the war, and the 
18 years since, during which Campos 
and his family have tried to build 
new lives in a new community. 


10 THINGS YOU MIGHT NOT KNOW ABOUT RELATIVITY 


BY DAN STYER 


) THE ENTIRETY OF RELATIVITY: 


4 A MOVING CLOCK TICKS SLOWLY, a ~ A MOVING ROD IS SHORT, 


That is, in the reference frame where the clock moves, that y A 
but, again, in its own reference frame, 


clock ticks off less time than actually elapses. In the clock’s ” ' tt 
own reference frame, it keeps perfectly accurate time. Zz | vat.rod is not short. 


= 


~ 


| ) A MOVING PAIR OF CLOCKS IS NOT SYNCHRONIZED, 


5 but, again, in that pair's own reference frame, the two clocks are synchronized 


ies 


, 
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THAT'S ALL THERE IS TOIT. 


Relativity has a reputation for being complex, arcane, and unfathomable. eS . 
; But items 1, 2, and 3 above contain the entirety of relativity. Unexpected? » aaa 
Y ‘A Yes. Counterintuitive? Yes. Profound? Yes. Complicated? No. ‘eal 
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CONSEQUENCES 


THESE THREE ITEMS HAVE MANY 
CONSEQUENCES. 


They're short and they're simple, but any alteration of 


IF EFFECT ALWAYS FOLLOWS CAUSE, 
THEN NO INFORMATION CAN TRAVEL 
FASTER THAN LIGHT. 


Some say that this "speed limit" comes from relativity 
alone, but it requires also the assumption of causality. 


such fundamental concepts as space and time are bound 
to have a lot of consequences. For example, see 6-9: 


OUR LANGUAGE WORKS AGAINST 
OUR UNDERSTANDING OF RELATIVITY. 


There is a past tense, a future tense, anda present 
tense, but there should also be a tense for “maybe in 
the past, maybe in the future, maybe in the present, 
depending upon reference frame.” 


BUT DESPITE THIS SPEED LIMIT, 
WITH FAST TRAVEL YOU COULD 
REACH ANY DISTANT STAR WITHIN 
YOUR LIFETIME. 


Because while you're traveling to that star, the clock 
that is your aging will tick slowly. 


A MOVING OBJECT RESPONDS 
SLUGGISHLY TO FORCES, 


but in that object's own reference frame, it responds to 
forces in the same way it always has. This is the 
physical content of the equation E = mc’. 


OUR UNIVERSE IS ENDLESSLY SURPRISING, AND THEREFORE 
SUPREMELY DELICIOUS. I've been studying the implications of items 1, 2, and 3 for 39 


years, yet still | stumble upon the unexpected. Relativity continues to surprise and delight me. 
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ST COMPILED BY DAN STYER, THE JOHN AND MARIANNE SCHIFFER PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS AT OBERLIN COLLEGE AND AUTHOR OF TWO GENERAL AUDIENCE 
BOC Ks RELATIVITY FOR THE QUESTIONING MIND AND THE STRANGE WORLD OF QUANTUM MECHANICS, AS WELL AS MANY TECHNICAL PHYSICS PAPERS AND 
COMPL TER PROGRAMS. FOR THE BENEFIT OF EXPERTS, HE POINTS OUT THAT THIS LIST CONCERNS SPECIAL, NOT GENERAL, RELATIVITY. IN ADDITION TO DOING 
J JIC /\3 y) ] i ' 


NCE. STYER ENJOYS HIS FAMILY, RUNNING, HIKING, AND RESTORING HIS SMALL NATURE PRESERVE ON OHIO'S VERMILION RIVER 
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In preparation for this story, the alumni magazine, with the help of Marcia Aronoff 65 


Martha Honey 67, and Matthew Rinaldi ’69, asked alumni involved in the civil rights 
movement to tell us about their experiences. The response was staggering. We received 
and-written letters, e-mail, and 

of alumni who played a role in the ongoing struggle for racial 

equality. Writer EJ Dickson drew from many of these stories for this article, but there 


more than 100 recollections via phone, mail, h 


Facebook from dozens 


simply isn’t room to print them all. During the upcoming months, the alumni 
magazine will post these stories — e-mail, transcripts, recordings— online as we work 
with Oberlin College Archivist Ken Grossi to build a digital collection. 


MEMURIES OF A MOVEM 


Oberlin alumni reflect on their time in the civil 
rights movement of the early 1960s. 


EJ Dickson ’11 


Although some of the civil rights movement’s most important actions and 
crucial legal victories took place in the 1950s, it was not until the dawn of 
the new decade that the movement took hold of Oberlin and other northern 
campuses. Brown v. Board of Education (1954) had officially overturned 
state-sponsored segregation in public schools, and the 1956 Montgomery 
Bus Boycott had led to the desegregation of public transportation in 
Alabama, yet an atmosphere of fear, violence, and intimidation still 
pervaded day-to-day life for African Americans living in the South under 
the Jim Crow laws and customs. For the Oberlin campus, which was 
overwhelmingly white, these struggles seemed worlds apart from the small 
Ohio college town that prided itself on equality and racial justice. 


ost of us knew something of the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott and 
what Martin Luther King Jr. had 
done,” says Roger Buffett 61. “But 
most of us were northerners, and 
many had never seen ‘Whites Only’ 
signs except in Life magazine pho- 
tographs. Somehow much of what was going 
on elsewhere on the racial front did not seem 


LEFT: Oberlin’s volunteer Carpenters for 
Christmas helped rebuild the Antioch Baptist 
Church in Ripley, Mississippi, in 1964. The 
church had been destroyed after a civil rights rally 
was held there. 


immediate to many of our lives in 1957.” 

That changed on February 1, 1960, when 
four students from the Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina sat down 
at a whites-only lunch counter at a Woolworths 


in Greensboro. The students were denied ser- 
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David Owen °64 and other volunteers were beaten 
with steel rods while canvassing in Mississippi. 


vice, but returned the next day, when more than 
20 others joined them at the counter, followed 
by hundreds in the subsequent weeks. The 
action attracted the attention of students across 
the country, and Oberlin became one of many 
campuses gripped by the excitement of the bur- 
geoning student sit-in movement. 

That spring, Oberlin students led fund- 
raising drives, solidarity marches, and pickets 
outside Woolworths and other drugstore five- 
and-dimes in Youngstown and Cleveland. “I 
had been supporting the civil rights move- 
ment and its activists mentally and morally 
since first becoming aware of injustice and rac- 
ism in our society,’ says Margaret Roberts Camp 
63, who recalls hitchhiking to Youngstown to 
picket a five-and-dime her freshman year. “But 
until that day, I had only read and discussed it. 
Now I was proud to walk the length of that side- 
walk, back and forth, holding up a sign declar- 
ing my solidarity.” 

The sit-in movement coincided with the 
presidential election and with Oberlin’s mock 
political convention, a century-old campus tra- 
dition at which real issues were discussed, and 
to which national figures were invited to speak. 
At both the real Democratic convention and 
Oberlin’s parallel one, the sit-ins were a major 
topic of discussion, with Southern delegates 
aggressively lobbying against the strong civil 
rights plank. “We had a parade, and our float 
had two outhouses: one that said ‘For Whites 
Only and one that said ‘For Blacks Only,” 
remembers Pete Guest ’63, who chaired the 


Arkansas delegation at Oberlin’s mock conven- 


tion. “So we kind of made light of it, too.” 

Back in the real world, Oberlin was receiving 
daily dispatches from Fisk University in Nashville, 
where Pat Hasegawa Masumoto ’61, a junior on 
an exchange program there, had stumbled onto 
the burgeoning movement. While in Nashville, 
Masumoto had attended a student-led work- 
shop in Gandhian nonviolence, which prompt- 
ed her first sit-in. 

The movement spread, Masumoto recalls, 

“like wildfire. In the early beginning, nobody 
knew what was going to happen next, so 
everyone just jumped in and taught each oth- 
er 24/7—at the campus, the dormitories, the 
coffee shops,” she says. “Every day [at Fisk] 
you'd walk into a situation and learn some- 
thing. That was the beauty of it. It was a com- 
munal experience.” 

Despite bomb threats that led to campus 
lockdowns and thus curtailed contact with the 
outside world, Masumoto communicated with 
Oberlin as a de facto Review correspondent via 
daily phone calls and telegrams. To students like 
David Finke ’63, a freshman at the time, these 
regular updates were nothing less than calls to 
social action. 

“There was this feeling of intimacy, of making 
connections with what was happening, with this 
daily excitement coming out of Nashville,” he 
says. “We were getting these daily dispatches, 
and there was this sense of immediacy, of part- 
nership, of political engagement and relevance. 
This wasn’t book learning. This was happening 
right now.” 

By May 1960, several Nashville restaurants 
had agreed to desegregate their lunch counters, 
leading to a brief lull in local sit-in activity, but 
the sit-in movement still spread to college towns 
throughout the South. 

Jeff Piker °62 attended Fisk as an exchange 
student the semester after Masumoto did. “The 
common greeting students used when they 
met each other was ‘What’s happening?’ or 
‘What’s going on?” he says. “Only they didn’t 
say it that way: they said °s’happening?’ or 
’s’going on?’ And the answer was: ‘You, Mama’ 
or “You, Daddy’ And so I said to [my friend], 
‘What is this? You’re asked ‘what’s going on?’ 
and the answer is ‘you.’ And he said, ‘It’s simple. 
In order to know what’s happening, you have to 
be what’s happening.” 

Thanks to student dispatches from the South 
and extensive national media coverage, Oberlin 
students knew what was happening in the strug- 
gle for racial equality. Now, it was their responsi- 
bility to figure out how to be it. 


ndrew Maguire ’60, then a senior work- 

ing for Kennedy’s presidential campaign 

in Washington, D.C., heard that the 

King-led Southern Christian Leadership 

Conference (SCLC) was issuing a call for 
a youth leadership meeting at Shaw University 
in Raleigh, North Carolina. It was at this meet- 
ing that the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) was formed. 

Maguire attended as an informal student rep- 
resentative, covering the event for the Oberlin 
Review. One of only a handful of northern dele- 
gates, he was thrilled to be in the presence of 
renowned figures like James Lawson °57, who 
had left Oberlin’s Graduate School of Theology 
to become a leader in the movement. “There was 
an absolutely incredible sense of making history 
with the people that were there, even at the time 
it was happening,” he remembers. 

Emboldened by this crash course in civil dis- 
obedience, Maguire volunteered to put nonvio- 
lent tactics into practice by joining a picket line 
outside Woolworths. When a white passerby 
hurled epithets at him and punched him in the 
jaw, Maguire resisted the urge to fight back. 

Oberlin Review reports from the front lines 
of the struggle, like those by Masumoto and 
Maguire, strengthened students’ curiosity about 
the movement. “If you were a rational, empa- 
thetic human being, you had to develop some 
level of concern for the issue,” Guest says. 

A steady stream of guest speakers from SNCC, 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), the 
SCLC, and the Urban League visited campus. 


the studied student apathy, caring only about 
oneself, one’s career, one’s social life—it’s like it 
was shattered and blown away, and we had a 
completely fresh start,” recalls Finke, who worked 
on voter registration in Tennessee. “That 
momentum carried on through the decade.” 

Despite the high concentration of civil rights- 
related activity on campus, many students felt 
isolated from the hub of movement activity 
down south, a sentiment captured in a November 
17, 1961, Review editorial: “Events unroll far 
away, and it seems that concerned students on 
isolated northern campuses like this one can do 
little more than empathize and face the frustra- 
tion which grows out of attending the civil rights 
Arch 7s, saying the civil rights slogans, and not 
being able to take a direct part in the solution of 
this problem.” 

It was that sentiment that drew an increas- 
ing number of student activists to the South. 
Many students enrolled in Oberlin’s exchange 
programs with southern schools, like Fisk and 
Hampton University in Virginia, and an addi- 
tional exchange program was established with 
Tougaloo College in Jackson, Mississippi (for 
more information about that exchange program, 
visit oberlin.edu/oam). Others took leaves of 
absence to participate in sit-ins, protests, stu- 
dent conferences, and voter registration efforts. 
A few, like Paul Potter 61, got brutally beaten 
for their efforts. 

Gilbert Moses ’64 and Charlie Butts 67 were 
among those who put Oberlin on hold to join 
the movement full time. While attending an 


“I think it’s important for young people today to 
understand how much power there is in not knowing 
what you can’t do.” — Cuarur Burts 67 


SS 


Fundraising campaigns were held, and campus- 
wide open forums called Arch 7s (held at 7 p.m. 
at the Memorial Arch) often discussed civil 
rights. In the spring of 1961, one well-attended 
protest was called to demonstrate support for 
the Freedom Riders, many of whom, including 
Williard “Bill” Svanoe ’59, had been thrown into 
the infamous Mississippi state prison, Parchman 
Farm, for attempting to desegregate interstate 
bus transit (see sidebar), 

“Starting with the sit-ins, the heavy hand of 
the Eisenhower years—the political repression, 


SNCC conference, the freshmen heard about a 
group of sharecroppers in Fayette County, 
Tennessee, who had been evicted for registering 
to vote in the primary election. Faced with the 
loss of their homes and their livelihoods, these 
farmers had set up makeshift tent cities through- 
out the county. 

Over Christmas break, Moses and Butts trav- 
eled to Fayette County to volunteer with a grass- 
roots organization aiding the sharecroppers. 
They were shocked by what they saw. 

“In Fayette County I would often hear about 


lynchings months after they 
occurred,” Butts says. “You'd 
think someone would have 
had to pay for that, or answer 
to some kind of authority, but 
of course that’s not the way it 
was in the South. If you talked 
about it, then you might end 
up being killed as well. I had 
this 
about it before I went there, 


read about and knew 
but to really understand that 
people actually lived that way 
was astonishing.” 

Moses eventually left 
Oberlin to join SNCC in 
Jackson, where he cofounded 
the Mississippi-based all-black 
theater company, Free 
Southern Theater. Butts 
remained enrolled and 
launched an aggressive fund- 
raising campaign to build 
homes for the evicted share- 
croppers and help them plant 
their crops. Over the next few 
months, he traveled to cam- 
puses across the country, 
bringing attention to the 
sharecroppers’ plight and rais- 
ing funds. He eventually pro- 
cured a $9,000 loan from an 
acquaintance in New York 
before returning to Fayette 
County, where he lived for 
more than a year and a half. 

During this time, the 
Oberlin Review meticulously 
covered Butts’ efforts, and the 
NAACP supported his work by holding a fun- 
draising drive in a “tent city” set up in Tappan 
Square. A number of Oberlin students joined 
him to volunteer in Fayette County for a few 
weeks at a time. Butts would later recruit even 
more students, including Delbert Spurlock "63 
and Michael Lipsky ’61, after taking the helm 
of the Jackson-based civil rights newspaper the 
Mississippi Free Press. 

Butts was 18 when he first traveled to 
Tennessee in 1960—not yet old enough to vote; 
he would not return to Oberlin until the mid- 
1960s, receiving his degree in 1967. Like many 
student activists, he considers his time down 
south as an education in itself. 

“A lot of people whom | worked with down 


south not only had energy, but tremendous 
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courage and creativity and wonderful imagina- 
tion and perseverance in the face of these con- 
stant challenges: how to get another couple of 
dollars to keep going, how to convince an older 
gentleman who was not able to read get excited 
enough that he would walk right by the sheriff 
at the registration place in the county seat and 
try to vote, even though he knew he probably 
wouldn’t actually get registered and would 
probably go to jail,” Butts says. “How do you 
convince someone to do that? 

“I think it’s evidence of being young and 
not knowing what your limitations are and 
what you can’t do yet,” he adds. “It's impor- 
tant for young people today to understand 
how much power there is in not knowing 


what you can’t do. 
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MEMENTOS OF A MOVEMENT When Julie Zaugg 64 was arrested for trying to integrate a church in Jackson, Mississippi, 
while on a college exchange with Tougaloo Southern Christian College, Oberlin Student Council sent a telegram of support signed 
by 250 students (center); lower left, Matthew Rinaldi ’69 on a porch in Kosciusko; top and bottom, Carpenters for Christmas. 


y the fall of 1962, Oberlin students had 

turned their full attention to the move- 

ment in the South. At the same time, 

movement leaders were examining the 

subtler yet equally insidious racial inequi- 
ties in the North. It did not take long for Oberlin 
students to follow suit. 

Despite the prevailing rhetoric of brother- 
hood and equality and of Oberlin as a leader 
on issues of race, it was difficult to ignore the 
fact that there were few students of color on 
campus; only 15 African American students 
had graduated with the Class of 1960. Although 
more were admitted in later years thanks to a 
Ford Foundation grant, they were still a very 
small minority. Some of these students were 


more comfortable with this than others. 
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“T was always the marginal man, but when I 
got to Oberlin, I was very comfortable because | 
felt like we were all marginal people,” Jacob 
Herring ’65 says. 

Other students of color felt more isolated 
and questioned Oberlin’s reputation as a haven 
of diversity and progressive race relations. “I 
always felt somewhat separated, and I didn't 
feel that people were looking at me as a compe- 
tent individual who came to Oberlin with a lot 
to offer,” says Ruth Turner Perot ’60. “It was 
kind of like you were tolerated, but you weren't 
necessarily accepted.” Perot later became exec- 
utive secretary of the Cleveland chapter of 
CORE and returned to campus in 1967 to give 
a speech on black power, which she called “an 
audacious prideful affirmation of self, without 
which Negroes cannot assume a respected 
position in an integrated American society.” 

“T felt there was an ivory tower quality to life 
at Oberlin where people were patting them- 
selves on the back for being liberals, when I 
don’t think they really understood what being 
a liberal meant,” she says. “Being a liberal was a 
movement started by people who were disen- 
franchised and oppressed, so I was trying to 
testify for folks at Oberlin what it meant to be 
engaged in that struggle.” 

Gradually, Oberlin’s NAACP chapter began 
to focus more on what was going on in its own 
backyard, collaborating with the town chapter to 
address unfair hiring practices and housing dis- 
crimination. © The black part of town often didn’t 
have paved streets,” explains Joel Sherzer 64, 
who was then president of the college’s NAACP 
chapter. “Some of the houses didn’t have toilets. 
It was like the South. And that was amazing for a 
college town that was considered to be a major 
player in the civil rights movement from the 
time of the Civil War. But ...I don’t think a lot of 
people were conscious of that because there was 
no forum to talk about it.” 

On November 16, 1962, the Oberlin Review 
ran a two-part insert titled “Race Relations in 
Oberlin.” The article painted a stark portrait of a 
town divided, in which many businesses and 
institutions, from housing to the public educa- 
tion system to the local bowling alley, were split 
along strict color lines. “Oberlin, Ohio, is a town 
with a reputation for liberality,” the article began. 
‘This liberal reputation is a reflection of Oberlin 
College, long known as a leader in the struggle 
for Negro equality. This liberal reputation... .is 


¢ 


unjustified.” The article served as a wake-up call 
to student activists who had come to Oberlin 


believing in its progressive history. 


Over the next few years, activists on other 
northern campuses would experience similar 
revelations. “As things moved north, there was 
more anxiety,” says Marcia Aronoff ’65, then 
leader of Oberlin Action for Civil Rights 
(OACR). “The southern discrimination and the 
laws of the South were easier for a lot of folks in 
the North to see as bad, as opposed to more 
subtle housing discrimination or employment 
discrimination in the North.” 

Over the next few years, student activists 
turned toward local civil rights issues, conduct- 
ing surveys of local businesses’ hiring practices 
and tutoring at “Freedom Schools” (created to 
shore up inequitable educational facilities and 
teach about black history and culture) during 
the 1964 boycott protesting de facto segregation 
in the Cleveland public schools. In 1963 the 
NAACP orchestrated a widely attended picket 
against Oberlin’s Northern Ohio Telephone 
Company for discriminatory hiring practices, an 
action that the Oberlin Review referred to as “the 
first major display of civil rights interest since the 
Wellington Rescue.” 

During this period, students at Oberlin and 
colleges across the country continued to head 
south in significant numbers, but the days of 
believing that racism and discrimination were 
exclusively “southern” problems were gone. Now, 
activists were forced to confront the uncomfort- 
able truth that the injustice they were fighting 
was as present in the North as it was in 
Montgomery, even if it wasn’t as pervasive and 
brutally enforced by the physical terror of the 
Deep South's system of white supremacy. 


n the early spring of 1964, a 150-word notice 
appeared in the Oberlin Review advertising 
an upcoming OACR meeting to recruit mem- 
bers for an SNCC-sponsored summer project 
in Mississippi focused on voter registration 
drives. Similar calls went out to students across 
the country, urging them to participate in what 
SNCC staffers were calling “Freedom Summer.” 


The goal of Freedom Summer, explains 
Oberlin Professor of History Renee Romano, 
was to draw national attention to efforts to 
mobilize black voters in the South by sending 
volunteers to Mississippi to do canvassing and 
staff Freedom Schools, which taught African 
Americans how to pass the racially biased voter 
registration tests. Oberlin was targeted in part 
because of its history, but also for its potential 
pool of upper middle-class volunteers. 

“Freedom Summer organizers weren't as 
interested in northern black students,’ Romano 
explains. “They wanted students who could 
attract press attention and who could potentially 
change the dynamics of FBI involvement, and 
they reasoned that the FBI might pay more 
attention if white went south. 
Organizers also wanted young people who could 
pay their own way, so it was mainly students 


students 


from privileged economic backgrounds who 
could participate.” For this reason, some of the 
more active members on campus, including 
Marcia Aronoff ’65 and Jerry Von Korff’67, were 
unable to participate. 

Students also faced the challenge of having to 
convince their parents to let them spend their 
summer in Mississippi—a state that NAACP 
president Roy Wilkins Jr. criticized for its unas- 
sailable record of “inhumanity, murder, brutality, 
and racial hatred.” David Owen ’64 said his 
father, a professor at CalTech, gave him permis- 
sion to go, but only after a civil rights activist 
who was speaking at CalTech persuaded him. 


“The guy told my father that Freedom Summer 


was a well-organized project, and that he should 
be proud of me for being interested. So I went.” 

After an exhaustive screening process, the 
Freedom Summer volunteers headed to Oxford, 
Ohio, for a week-long orientation session. 
Training had barely begun when news arrived 
that three civil rights workers—staffer Mickey 
Schwerner; Meridian-native and _ longtime 
CORE volunteer James Chaney; and Andrew 
Goodman, a college student and Freedom 
Summer volunteer—had mysteriously disap- 
peared while investigating a church burning in 
Philadelphia, Mississippi. 

The new volunteers had little time to decide 
whether or not to continue. “There was a vast 
amount of soul-searching among the volunteers 
and staff that was fairly public and very emo- 
tional,” remembers Vicki Halper ’66, a Freedom 
School volunteer in Greenville, Mississippi. “As 
the days passed and nothing was discovered 


about these three guys, the atmosphere got more 
and more tense.” 


NEXT STOP: PARCHMAN FARM 
ill Svanoe ’59 was one of hundreds of par- 
ticipants in the 1961 Freedom Rides, 
which aimed to test the 1960 Supreme 
Court ruling against segregated interstate 
transportation. Organized by the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) and SNCC, the Freedom 
Rides sent dozens of integrated groups of travel- 
ers on Greyhound and Trailways buses to various 
southern cities; many of them were beaten or 
jailed for their efforts. 

“We were making [the South] pay a huge price, 
both in terms of the negative publicity surround- 
ing their segregationist policies, and to make 
them pay the cost of incarcerating us,” Svanoe 
says. He had just finished grad school and was 
living in New York when he first heard about the 
Freedom Rides. 

“When I was at Oberlin, I was very much 
involved in the folk music scene, so I was familiar 
with Jim Crow, but I'd never seen it firsthand,” he 
says. “Then during my last year, I saw Dr. King 
speak, and I realized at that moment that this was 
not the country I thought it was.” He and a fellow 
Oberlin graduate decided to go to the CORE 
office in New York and sign up. 

After demonstrating their understanding of 
the risks involved with the trip, Svanoe and his 
friend were told to go home and wait for their call. 
A few days before their scheduled trip to Atlanta 
for nonviolence training, Svanoe’s friend called, 
saying that his wife had convinced him not to go. 
When Svanoe boarded the bus to Georgia, he did 
so alone. 

“They [CORE] were very clear about the risks 
involved,” he remembers. “So I was scared, sure. 
But I also just felt it was the right thing to do.” 

In Atlanta, Svanoe and 15 other Freedom 
Riders participated in a three-day crash course in 
the history of nonviolence and training in peace- 
ful protest tactics. “They told us if you got into a 
situation that looked like it could be violent, you 
should fold up like a crab, put your head down, 
cover your head with your hands, and make sure 
that the soft spot of your head was covered,” he 
recalls. “Details like that would let them know 
immediately that you were nonviolent.” 

On July 16, 1961, Svanoe’s group boarded the 
bus to Jackson, where they were to sit down at the 

“colored only” lunch counter and ask to be served. 
From the very beginning, the plan went less than 
smoothly: although they were supposed to be 
traveling incognito, one of the riders revealed to 
his seatmates that he was on a Freedom Ride, and 
the word quickly spread among the passengers. 
Svanoe’s seatmate, an irate, “drunk, ex-Marine 
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Bill Svanoe ’59 (top) joined the Freedom Rides that 
James Lawson ’58 (bottom) helped to organize. 


type,” put a gun to his head, which almost started 
a bus-wide riot hours before the Riders had even 
crossed Mississippi state lines. 

When the group pulled into the Jackson bus 
station, a police task force had already arrived, 
flanked by mobs of angry Mississippians. Svanoe 
and the other Riders were arrested, taken to the 
county court, and sentenced to six months in jail. 
They were then driven three and a half hours to 
the notorious Parchman Farm in Yazoo City, 
Mississippi, where the men were stripped down 
naked and threatened with cattle prods. 

“They would just endlessly try to intimi- 
date you by trying to make you as uncomfort- 
able as possible, or try to bait you by trying to 
get you to argue with them by saying things 
like, ‘Why do you want to integrate? They 
[blacks] are just going to come out and rape 
your women,” Svanoe remembers. “But we 
were instructed not to say anything, so we 
didn’t. Which was very difficult.” 

Svanoe and another Freedom Rider were 
assigned to a 6x9-foot cell on Death Row. “There 
were two metal bunk beds with sharp metal edges 
and slots the size of a half dollar. The guards did 
things like take the mattresses off the bunk beds, 
so you couldn't sleep for more than 15 minutes 
because the holes would dig into your skin,” he 
remembers. It was summer, and the Delta heat 
was brutal; it also brought “huge, creepy-crawly 
bugs,” which fell out of the ceiling onto the 
inmates while they slept. 

After a while, Svanoe and his cellmate were 


moved to a larger cell with 35 other inmates, with 
bunk beds in the center and a communal toilet 
and shower in the corner. They were instructed 
not to walk around the room at night, because 
there were guards around the perimeter at all 
times who would shoot if they saw a hand or face 
near the windows. “We didn’t know if that was 
true, but no one was going to test it,” Svanoe says. 

The prisoners passed the time by singing folk 
songs and playing with a makeshift Monopoly set 
made from a sheet and pieces of bread. One eve- 
ning’s entertainment consisted of an inmate 
reciting his entire PhD thesis. 

Every few weeks, new Freedom Riders would 
arrive with news from the outside world. “It was 
the summer that the Berlin wall went up, and 
the summer that Mickey Mantle and Roger 
Maris were going for the home run race, so 
there was a lot of news,” Svanoe recalls. “And this 
guy came in who'd smuggled in parts of a radio 
by taping them behind his balls. When he got 
there, he put this little crystal radio together, so 
we'd quietly huddle in a corner together and 
have a news hour.” 

Despite the welcome diversions from the new 
arrivals, Svanoe found it difficult to stave off feel- 
ings of depression and anxiety, especially in the 
days leading up to his anticipated release. “When 
youre in a situation where youre making no 
decisions for seven weeks, and there’s nothing 
you can do, it’s kind of a mental exercise to keep 
yourself from feeling helpless,” he says. He was 
also concerned that CORE would forget to spring 
for his bail. More and more Freedom Riders were 
coming in every day; if no one at CORE remem- 
bered to bail him out, Svanoe would be faced 
with the daunting prospect of serving his full, six- 
month prison term. 

Svanoe was released at the end of his seven- 
week sentence and returned to New York City 
shortly after. In the years to come, he formed a #1 
hit singing group (the early 1960s folk group the 
Rooftop Singers, known for its version of “Walk 
Right In”), which helped integrate a Tennessee 
theater while the group was on tour; he is now a 
screenwriter, playwright, and dramatic writing 
professor at UNC Chapel Hill, though he says he 
has no plans to memorialize his experiences on 
the page anytime soon. 

“T can’t think of a way that could’ve done it jus- 
tice and been accurate,” he admits. “And I felt that 
and 


the things that have happened since then 
of course, the fact that we have an African 
American president now—as far as I’m con- 
cerned, you don’t need the story. That's all that 


needs to be said.” @ 
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Oberlin’s Carpenters for Christmas before setting off on their trip to Ripley, Mississippi, to rebuild an African American church that had been destroyed in a fire. 


While some volunteers did return home, 
often at the urging of their parents, most stuck 
with the training, knowing full well the risks 
involved. “It was no longer a question of whether 
or not civil rights workers would be in danger,” 
recalls Michael Lipsky ’61. “Everyone in that 
room had to decide whether they were willing to 
do what they had set out to do. The illusion of 
going into this without any prospect of danger 
was no longer available.” 

After training in Oxford, volunteers were 
placed in cities throughout Mississippi. Some 
taught in Freedom Schools while others provided 
administrative support: Lipsky was placed in 
charge of monitoring the two-way radios that 
allowed people in the field to be in touch with the 
office. “If people in the field didn’t call in at 
assigned times, a search for them could begin 
quickly,” he says. “That gives a good sense of the 
tension under which people were working.” 

some of the volunteers did voter canvassing, 


widely considered to be the toughest and most 


dangerous job. Canvassers often faced harass- 
ment from local whites and resistance from 
African Americans who feared retribution from 
the white community if they were seen in public 
with civil rights workers. “People were so scared, 
and rightfully so. You just felt it,’ remembers 
Martha Honey ’67, who taught and did voter reg- 
istration in Mileston. “Some people would latch 
the door when you came around. Others would 


be quaking because there was a white at the door.” 


It was while canvassing in the white part of 
Hattiesburg that Owen and two other volunteers 
were beaten with steel rods by local white men. 
The attack was highly publicized in the local and 
national media; Owen was hit in the head multi- 
ple times and required stitches. Still, he was back 
at work canvassing in a different neighborhood a 
mere two weeks later. “After that happened, | 
remember being more careful and worried at 
times, but I wouldn’t say I was fearful,” he says. “] 
felt safe, and there were a bunch of people who 
would help protect me. I didn’t once think about 


leaving Mississippi. That just wasn’t going to hap- 
pen. We still had a job to do.” 


reedom Summer was created in large part 

to build up the Mississippi Freedom 

Democratic Party (MFDP), an alternative 

party that aimed to challenge the all-white 

power structure of the states regular 
Democratic Party. In the months leading up to 
the Democratic convention in Atlantic City, the 
MFDP hoped to fill the Mississippi seats with its 
own candidates, who would be elected by black 
and disenfranchised voters who were tradition- 
ally excluded from state elections. 

When the Democratic National Convention 
refused to seat MFDP delegates at the convention, 
some of the Freedom Summer volunteers felt dis- 
illusioned with the work they were doing there. 
Others, like Owen, felt that the ends of the 
Freedom Summer project were not as important 
as the means by which they were achieved. “I was 
impressed by how far we had come since May, 


before Freedom Summer started and when the 
white southern establishment controlled the 
press, to the convention, where that line didn’t 
hold,” he says. “Even if we hadn’t won, over three 
or four months a lot had changed in terms of 
public perception.” 

What Owen and the other Freedom Summer 
volunteers would eventually realize was that the 
project had represented a shift not only in public 
perception, but within the ranks of SNCC and 
other civil rights organizations. Many higher-ups 
were frustrated with the movement’s uncondi- 
tional reliance on nonviolence and with its high 
concentration of upper middle-class white youth. 

At the same time, many student volunteers felt 
they were, as Honey puts it, “cannon fodder.” “We 
were there to provoke violence and bring atten- 
tion to [the situation in the South], because black 
Mississippians couldn't do it on their own,” she 
says. “In a sense, we'd kind of done that, but there 
was also this rise of young black people saying, 
‘This is our movement, and we want to run it’... 
By the end of the summer, we were told this was 
a period of transition and we had played our role 
and now it was time to leave.” 

Not all of Oberlin’s Freedom Summer volun- 
teers left immediately afterwards: Owen moved 
from Hattiesburg to Laurel, Mississippi, while 
Linda Davis ’66, who taught at a Freedom School 
in Ruleville, stayed on for an extra year to teach 
and build a recreational center. Most volunteers, 
however, returned to Oberlin after the summer 
ended to continue their studies, albeit not with- 
out difficulty. “It was really hard to resettle into 
student life after that,’ Honey admits. “My learn- 
ing was really from all those wonderful activists... 
I don’t think my parents got their money’s worth 
for my coursework.” 

Nonetheless, most of the Freedom Summer 
volunteers felt profoundly changed by their expe- 
riences in the South, as did the student activists 
who watched Freedom Summer unfold. 
Although the debate about the role of middle- 
class whites in the civil rights movement contin- 
ued, many students who were inspired by the 
Freedom Summer volunteers continued to travel 
to Mississippi over the course of the next year. 

In the fall of 1964, OACR put out another 
call for volunteers in the weeks leading up to the 
election, or “Freedom Vote,” organized by the 
MFDP. Seventy Oberlin students responded to 
the request, with 24 ultimately selected. As dur- 
ing Freedom Summer, volunteers again worked 
to mobilize the rural African American commu- 
nity in Mississippi, holding massive voters’ 
rights rallies and passing out leaflets in front of 
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courthouses (an activity that landed four 
Oberlin students in jail). 

The dangers of canvassing in rural areas of 
Mississippi were still very much present. Margo 
Cairns ’64 recalls spending the night in a safe 
house after a shooting: “We spent the night under 
the beds instead of on the beds, because we were 
worried they'd come by again,” she remembers. 

“That was one of the more frightening experienc- 

es. I remember coming back and saying to a 
friend of mine at Oberlin that the fear was so 
thick you could cut it with a knife.” 


The volunteers, which included Joe Gross ’67, 
Stan Gunterman ’67, Randy Furst ’68, and Mary 
Miho 68, among many others, were warmly 
received by the African American community, 
who thanked them for their efforts by bringing 
them lunch every day. Local whites, however, 
were not so gracious: reports of gunshots and 
mailbox bombings near the construction site 
received national coverage, prompting a string 
of fiery editorials in the local papers responding 
to the negative publicity. 

“The people in Mississippi are very sensitive 


“I remember coming back and saying to a friend of 
mine at Oberlin that the fear was so thick you could 
cut it with a knife” — Marco Carrns 64 


few days after the Freedom Vote, a church 
that had been used as a Freedom School 
Antioch 
Missionary Baptist Church in Ripley, 


and voting station—the 
Mississippi— was burned to the ground. 
Although the fire was referred to as an accident 
by the Mississippi press, the church was one of 
many black churches that had been destroyed 
in the aftermath of the Freedom Election. “A lot 
of these churches were burned, and nothing 
was happening,” recalls OACR Cochair Von 
Korff 67. “Nobody was standing up for them.” 

Von Korff, OACR cochair Aronoff, and then- 
Oberlin Professor of Philosophy Paul Schmidt 
and his wife, Gail Baker Schmidt ’55, came up 
with the idea to travel to Ripley and rebuild the 
church. The group called themselves Carpenters 
for Christmas and cast themselves as missionar- 
ies to avoid being labeled northern “agitators.” 

“I was very enthusiastic because nothing 
would be more appropriate and less threaten- 
ing than hearkening back to the image of Jesus 
as carpenter,” Aronoff recalls. 

The strategy paid off: Carpenters for 
Christmas received a front-page story in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, as well as national news 
coverage when the story was picked up by news 
wires. Checks flooded in from all over the coun- 
try, and by the time the Carpenters left for 
Ripley on December 20, they had raised more 
than $10,000—well over the amount required 
to rebuild the church. 

For nearly two weeks, the Carpenters 
worked on the foundation of the church, 
laboring from dawn till dusk in ankle-deep mud. 


about these people’s motives,” the white minister 
of the Ripley Methodist Church said to one local 
newspaper. “We wish that they were sincere rath- 
er than seeking publicity.” A county judge quoted 
in the same article was even more indignant, 
denying that any of the white locals would have 
set the fire in the first place. “We are the best of 
friends with our niggers down here,” he insisted. 

Still, despite the threats and intimidation tac- 
tics, the Carpenters kept working. “It was great 
to see what we could all do together, people who 
had no skills to offer,” Aronoff says. “There was 
just a feeling of satisfaction at being able to actu- 
ally construct something and to see it rise every 
day.” At night, they took turns standing watch 
from a shack across the street. “We were 19 years 
old,” Von Korff remembers. “You know, we were 
going to build that church and by golly, we were 
going to make sure that as long as we were there, 
it didn’t get burned down again.” 

By Christmas morning, the frame of the 
church had been assembled. Under the lens of 
NBC news cameras, the Oberlin and Ripley vol- 
unteers attended Christmas morning services in 
the newly built church. “We didn’t have the roof 
up yet, so we had a morning Christmas service 
under the open sky,” remembers OACR member 
David Reed ’65. “It was pretty cool.” Carpentry 
tools hung on a wall behind the pulpit, which a 
minister suggested was a reminder that “Jesus 
was also a carpenter. 

The experience was deeply moving for the 


volunteers, many of whom had worked at the 
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On the anniversary 
of the Fukushima 
disaster, Kennette 
Benedict 69 wants 
to bring the nuciear 
industry into the 
sunlight. 


BY KIRK WARREN ‘OO 


Although now more than 80 years old, the nuclear age is still in its 
infancy, and it is a Bae cei Born during wartime, it sp 
formative years bei 


pent 


the nuc . offered to a devastated world the promise of a clean, 

renewable, and eenndant new source of energy. “ But the ongoing 

catastrophe at Japan’s Fukushima nuclear power plant is an immediate 
reminder of the hazards i g what Kennett 4 


has : 10st. rous us technology 0 on ay strgity ” 


or more than two decades, Benedict has been an advocate 

for the responsible stewardship of our nuclear legacy. As 

director of international peace and security for the John D. 

and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation, Benedict estab- 

lished and directed a nuclear arms reduction initiative in 
the former Soviet Union. 

Since 2005, as editor and publisher of the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists (a magazine established by Manhattan Project scientists in 
1945), she has worked to encourage a deeper public discourse and greater 
transparency in the nuclear power industry. 

In an industry largely shrouded in secrecy, Benedict (lower right) 
doubts the possibility of the kind of open public debate that might lead 
to a better, safer nuclear future. The dangers remain mostly hidden; the 
full potential remains unexplored. 

As Benedict observes, the discovery of nuclear fission at a time of war 
set the world on a path to nuclear power that began with development of 
nuclear weapons “out of fear—in haste and in secrecy.” 

Nuclear power offers “10 million times more useable fuel per unit 
than chemical fuel such as coal or gasoline, and it contributes little to 
no carbon emissions,’ Benedict says. In this context, President 
Obama's renewed commitment to nuclear energy seems less paradox- 
ical than inevitable. 

A significant portion of the global energy budget comes from nuclear 
energy. About 40 percent of the energy needs of Switzerland and Sweden, 
and more than 70 percent of France’s, are satisfied through nuclear power. 
Before Fukushima, 30 percent of Japan’s energy budget came from nuclear 
sources. It provides 20 percent of the energy in the United States. But there 
has not been a new reactor built in our country in almost 30 years. 

The earliest reactor plants, the boiling-water reactors (BWR), were 
designed to power nuclear submarines and, Benedict notes, developed 
with little regard to cost, efficiency, or safety. They are what Oberlin 
Professor of Environmental Studies David Orr has appropriately 
described as “a dangerous and expensive way to boil water.” 

Many of the 104 active reactors in the United States are BWR reactors, 
as were the reactors at Fukushima. In the 32 countries with active nuclear 
reactors, the BWR design dominates. Most of the power plants in the U.S. 
have already outlived their anticipated lifecycle and remain active simply 
because there is no clearly viable alternative. 

Faced with the prospect of a new generation of nuclear reactors, 
Benedict believes the debate must shift from pro- or anti-nuclear power 
to “a choice between equally unsatisfactory alternatives.” 

“I think that money put into research and development of different 
designs for nuclear reactors might be worthwhile,” she says. “We haven't 
in the past really looked for safe nuclear designs.” 

Safer designs exist, including small modular reactors, which Benedict 
says offer the kind standardization in design that the current reactor fleet 
lacks. “And they’re smaller so that if they do blow up, it’s not these huge 
amounts of material.” 

The problem is not technological but economic. With estimates for 
new construction as high as $18 billion, the industry is reluctant to bear 
the additional costs of developing new designs. But continuing down 
the present path, Benedict says, may lead to more disasters like 
Fukushima, or worse. @ 
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ETERNAL FLAME 
Sunday, March 11, 2012, marked 
the first anniversary of the 
disaster at the Fukushima nuclear 
power plant. It began with the 
Great Tohoku earthquake, a 9.0 
magnitude undersea megathrust, 
which set in motion a massive 
tsunami that devastated the 
Japanese coast and led to the 
meltdown of three reactor cores 
at the Fukushima plant. 

The tsunami claimed more 
than 10,000 lives and, along with 
the nuclear disaster, uprooted 
more than 100,000 people from 
their homes. 

Oberlin Shansi and Oberlin 
College acknowledged the 
anniversary by cosponsoring a 
symposium and art exhibition, 
The Fire That Doesn't Go Out, 
which explored the broad 
existential issues of life in the 
nuclear age. Curated by Associate 
Professor of Art Nanette Yannuzzi 
and Associate Professor of 
Creative Writing Sylvia Watanabe 
at the Baron Gallery in downtown 
Oberlin, the exhibit included works 
by Marianna LaRosa Maruyama 
‘02, an American Italian artist 
working in Tokyo; Alison Meyers- 
Ohki ‘11, a fourth-generation 
Japanese American artist; and 
Sarah Schuster, associate 
professor of studio art at Oberlin. 

The symposium, Fukushima: 
Lessons Learned, brought 
together a multidisciplinary panel 
of participants to discuss the 
complex technical, social, and 
political issues arising from the 
Fukushima disaster. 
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FRIDAY 
t NIGHT 


” OBEREMS 


FHE OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE SET OUT TO 
CAPTURE A FRIDAY NIGHT ON CAMPUS, BUT WITH 
FOUR PLAYS, TWO RECITALS, TWO CONCERTS, THE 
OBSERVATORY, AN ART EXHIBIT, A LECTURE, AND 
AN ALL-CAMPUS PARTY ON WILDER BOWL, WE 
COULDN'T GET TO EVERYTHING. TGIF. INDEED. 


PHOTOS. BY 


MATTHEW LESTER UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED. 
PHOTO INFORMATION ON PAGE 43. 
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1951 | 
Debby Webster Nicholls was awarded a Medal 
of the Order of Australia for “service to the 
community, particularly as a refugee advocate” 
in the Australian Honours on January 26 
(Australia Day). She was honored for her 10 
years of work with the Balmain for Refugees 
group of the Balmain Uniting Church and 
with the Bridge for Asylum Seekers 
Foundation. 


1955 | 
The music of H. Leslie Adams was featured in a 
concert tribute, “Celebrating H. Leslie Adams,” 
during a four-day African American Art Song 
Alliance convention at the University of 
California, Irvine, on February 10. The program, 
introduced by Metropolitan Opera Tenor 
Emeritus George Shirley, included Leslie’s 
cantata, Hymn to Freedom, performed by guest 
soloists and the UCI Symphony Orchestra. Also 
on the program were Leslie’s song cycle, The 
Wider View, and other art songs. 


1957 | 


Charlotte Gosselink attended a luncheon at 
the Crosslands Retirement Community in 
Kennett Square, Pa., with several alumni from 
Kendal at Crosslands. They discussed what 
they felt was the most important thing they 
learned at Oberlin. Photo, left to right: Marian 
Fuson ’42, Carl Schneider ’39, Jean Barker ’57, 
Kay Mott ’42, Char Gosselink ’57/’60, Elly 
Lewis ’47, Joan Warner ’47, Dorothy Schneider 
°39, Dave Elder ’55, B.J. Elder °54, Trudy 
Huntington °47, Virginia Sherrell ’49, Cecilia 
Sibinga, ’54 Chuck Gosselink ’57/’60, and 
Brigitte Alexander ’51. = | Michael 
Meltsner, one of the country’s leading 
authorities on capital punishment and a 
professor at Northeastern University School of 
Law, is the author of a play confronting the 
United States’ actions at Guantanamo Naval 
Base. In Our Name: A Play of the Torture Years, 
was presented at Boston Playwright’s Theater 
as a dramatic reading in March and was 
performed in May by CUNY theater students 
in New York. m | © Ellen Weiss reports the 
publication of her book, Robert R. Taylor and 
Tuskegee: an African American Architect Designs 
for Booker T. Washington (NewSouth Press) in 
January. She writes that the book was a 20-year 
effort (“along with teaching and research 


projects”) and that she retired from the School 


Charlotte Gosselink ‘57 


of Architecture of Tulane University in January. 
She will be “wintering” in New Orleans and 

“summering” on Martha’s Vineyard. “Tough 
life,” she writes. 


L959 | 


Kathleen Drucker Spivack’s memoir of her 
Oberlin fellowship to study with the poet 


Robert Lowell at Boston University, With 
Robert Lowell and His Circle, will be published 
this fall (University Press of New England). 
Kathleen’s seventh book, A History of Yearning, 
was the Sow’s Ear Chapbook winner in 2010 
and was awarded the London Book Festival 
first prize. She has won numerous other 
awards for her work and teaches in Boston and 


Paris. /B/: www.kathleenspivack.com 


1960s 


1960 | 


Thomas L. Read had a busy season of concerts 
as a violin soloist and performances of his own 
compositions, starting with a 9/11 10th 
anniversary concert that included his piece A 
Watch in the Night. The Vermont Contemporary 
Music Ensemble premiered his septet, Meridian, 
and guitarist Aaron Larget-Caplan performed 
Thomas’ Moon Through the Window, which was 
commissioned for Larget-Caplan’s New Lullaby 
Project. In April, Thomas conducted a perfor- 
mance of his orchestral concert overture, 
Resound, to open the gala spring concert of the 
Burlington Choral Society. 


1965 | 


Browning Cramer was presented a gold watch 


for his 30 years in the first violin section of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. He is active in a 
chamber music string sextet, String Fever, and 
at the Grand Teton and Bard summer music 
festivals. Browning has been a frequent guest 


with Chamber Soloists of Austin (Texas), where 


Philip Koch ‘70 


Muriel Minot ‘66 


he has performed with pianist Greg Allen ’70. 
His wife, Alicia Edelberg, is associate concert- 
master with the New York City Opera Orchestra. 


1966 | 


Muriel Minot wants to let fellow members 
(and fans) of Oberlin’s Gilbert & Sullivan 
Players know that she has started a Facebook 
group called “Oberlin College Gilbert & 
Sullivan Players/CLOC.” Muriel, an actress 
with many theater, film, and television credits, 
recalls that she was 10 years old when G&S 
came to Cape Cod in 1954, where she lived at 
the time, and she was a performing member of 
the Cape group, as well as on campus until she 
graduated. “If you were ever in shows on 
campus or the Cape, we’d love to have you join 
us,” she writes. “Tell us your fondest memory, 
and maybe post a photo—we’d love it. Email if 
you're not on Facebook.” 


[E]: mminot@earthlink. net 


1965 | 


© Robert Baker was an honoree at the West 
Virginia Civil Rights Day luncheon on 
February 28. His son, Kevin, accepted the 
award from the governor of West Virginia on 
his behalf because he and his wife, Ruth, were 
still on a trip to New Zealand. 


Send your news for class notes to 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu, with “class note” 
written in the subject line: obituaries of 
Oberlin alumni should be sent to the same 


address, with "losses" in the subject line 


+) To read the author's full class note 


{Or post your own), log on to 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 
Follow links in “keep in touch” bar 


(located in upper left-hand corner) 


Gerald Elias ‘74 


1970s 


1970 | 
© In March, Philip Koch gave a talk, “Three 
Things You Didn’t Know About Edward 
Hopper,” to accompany an exhibit of his own 
paintings at the Edward Hopper House Art 
Center in Nyack, N.Y. Philip’s paintings depict 
the interior of Edward Hopper’s painting studio 
in South Truro, Mass., and were made during 
his 13 residencies there over the past 25 years. 


1972 | 
© Robert Klotz writes that “he divides his 
discretionary time between coaching the 
University of Pennsylvania kendo (Japanese 
sword/fencing) club and playing natural horn 
(‘Look, Ma, no valves!’) in three Philadelphia 
community chamber orchestras. A nondiscre- 
tionary day job as switch architect for the 
STAR network pays the rent.” 


1973 | 
Sylvia Kahan, a professor of music at City 
University of New York, was a featured speaker 
at the Chamber Music Society of Lincoln 
Center’s Winter Festival in February. Sylvia’s 
preconcert lecture, “The Legendary Salon,” was 
presented at the request of CMS director 
David Finckel after he read Sylvia’s book, 
Music’s Modern Muse: A Life of Winnaretta 
Singer, Princesse de Polignac. The Princesse 
offered her patronage to such composers as 
Fauré, Stravinsky, and Poulenc. @ | Rich 
Orloff’s play, Days of Possibilities, was per- 
formed at the Mill Theater at Elmhurst College 
in March. His theatrical documentary is based 
on the real-life experiences and inner struggles 
of Oberlin College students during the 
Vietnam War. 
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A MOVEMENT MOVEMENT 


BY LIV COMBE ‘12 


Every Friday afternoon, 20 or so people meet in a light, airy dance studio in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., to experiment with different ways of moving their bodies. They are dancers in this 
class, yet they also have something else in common: Parkinson's Disease. The class is 
part of PD Movement Lab, developed by Pamela Quinn '76 and sponsored by the 
Brooklyn Parkinson's Group to help people combat the idiosyncratic movement 
challenges that are brought on by the disease. In addition to dance moves, tools such 
as balloons, rope, masking tape, and balls are used to help people move gracefully. 
Quinn, a former dancer and choreographer who worked with both ODC/San Francisco 
(formerly Oberlin Dance Collective) and actor Michael O'Connor ‘74, knows too well the 
problems these students face. She herself was diagnosed 17 years ago at the age of 42. 

Quinn's lab is one of a handful of classes sponsored by the Brooklyn Parkinson 
Group (BPG), a nonprofit organization founded in 2000 by Olie Westheimer ‘64. 
Westheimer was a support group leader for patients of her husband, a neuroscientist 
and neurologist specializ- 
ing in movement disorders. 
Observing their move- 
ments, the lifelong dancer 
became inspired. 

“| was completely struck 
by how people with 
Parkinson's Disease talked 
about helping themselves 
move," she said. “Some of 
the tricks they discovered 
were quite similar to what 


1 AAey 
- 


a 


Leonore Gordon (right) and another walker at the BPG Unity Walk dancers learn to do in order 


to execute dance steps and 
sequences. They were 
thinking the way dancers think.” Seeing this, Westheimer decided she wanted “to do 
something with them that was more about living a normal life than learning and talking 
about PD in a support meeting.” 

BPG soon formed a partnership with the Mark Morris Dance Group, a Brooklyn- 
based modern dance company, to create Dance for PD, a program that trains instruc- 
tors around the country—and now, with sites in England, Germany, Italy, Canada, Israel, 
India, around the world—to teach dance classes for people with Parkinson's Disease. 
BPG now also offers classes in singing, fitness, and art, as well as dance classes in 
Manhattan at the Juilliard School and art workshops at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Parkinson's results in inhibited, and even uncontrollable, motor functions—shaking, for 
example, or loss of balance. The disease can be so debilitating at times that most people 
with Parkinson's Disease are forced into early retirement. “Parkinson's becomes a 
full-time job,” says Leonore Gordon ‘77, a clinical social worker/family therapist of 30 years 
and a longtime resident poet in public schools who retired from those careers in 2008. 

A frequent attendee of the BPG classes since 2000, the year after she was diag- 
nosed with the disease, Gordon has become a political advocate for persons with 
Parkinson's Disease. She was delighted to find Oberlin alumnae at this unusual 
intersection of Parkinson's Disease and dance in Brooklyn, but not particularly sur- 
prised. “Everyone | know who's an Obie sees gaps in the worlds they move in, and then 
attempts to create solutions,” said Gordon. “We see what's needed and do what we can 


in Central Park this spring. 


to solve the problems we stumble upon.” 


Fe ‘ ae 
Jackson Thatcher ‘78 


1974 | 

Thomas A Balmer has been elected the 42nd chief 
justice of the Oregon Supreme Court. He had 
served as an associate justice on the Supreme 
Court since 2001. Before he joined the court, 
Thomas served as Oregon’s deputy attorney 
general and was managing partner of a major 
Portland law firm. His community service 
includes serving on the boards of several 
organizations. He lives in Portland with his wife 
and has two adult children. @ | © Gerald Elias, 
music director of the Vivaldi Virtuosi, conducted a 
concert of Mozart and his contemporaries in 
March on the Virtuoso Series of the University of 
Utah. He traveled to England and Peru in May for 
a month of conducting, master classes on the 
violin, and performances. Gerald’s novel Death 
and Transfiguration (St. Martin’s Press), the fourth 
installment in his Daniel Jacobus murder mystery 
series, will be released June 19. m | @ Attorney 
Kathleen Stone, who practices business and 
commercial law in Boston, was selected by the J. 
William Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board to 
teach a seminar on American law at Dubrovnik 
International University in Croatia in May. The 
seminar is part of a series, Cases in Diplomacy, 
and will focus on the legal and political environ- 
ment in which American companies do business. 

EJ: stone@kathleenstonelaw.com 


rn } An o Par 
b/: www.kathleencstone.com 


1975 | 
Louise K. Stein was awarded a senior fellowship 
from the American Council of Learned Societies 
for 2012-13 and a National Endowment for the 
Humanities Fellowship for College and 
University Teachers for her project “Opera and 
the Transformation of Public Life in Naples 
under the Marquis del Carpio, 1683-1687,” 
Louise is a professor of musicology and a 
professor in medieval and early modern studies, 
Latin American studies, and European studies at 


| Todd Mandel 


works in the development department of 


the University of Michigan. 


OpERLIY 


fan > 


o/ 


@ BASKETBALL 


HEISMAN, HOOPS, AND MORE: HOMECOMING 2012 


Reconnect with former teammates and the rich tradition of Oberlin athletics at the 2012 
Athletics Homecoming Weekend, September 21-23. The weekend festivities include a 
tailgate party sponsored by the John W. Heisman Club and the Heisman Club Hall of Fame 
Induction Ceremony. This year’s inductees include the 1921 football team, swimmer John 
Limouze ‘01, swimmer Celeste Mercer ‘02, soccer player David Craig ‘87, and men’s lacrosse 
player Ryan Kelley ‘98. The weekend also includes the current football team, women’s 
soccer team, and field hockey team in action, plus alumni games for men’s baseball, 
swimming and diving, and basketball. Then-Heisman Club president George Smith ‘87 
competed in last year’s alumni basketball game (above). 


Claremont McKenna College, under the 
direction of longtime Oberlin development 
leader Ernie Iseminger. Todd lives with his wife 
and daughter in Altadena, Calif. 


l 


[E}: toddmandel@sbcglobal.net 


1977 | 


© Sharon Reisman Conway directs a program 
that brings Israeli high school graduates from 
Afula and the Gilboa region to the United States to 
do a year of volunteer service as educational 
ambassadors in school and community institu- 
tions. She travels to Israel annually to select and 
train the candidates. This year, she bumped into 
classmate Josh Levin on the same flight. “If anyone 
is in Israel or traveling there, contact me through 
Obieweb!” 


© Ronald Ganellen was elected 
president of the Society of Personality Assessment, 


an international organization focusing on 
psychological assessment. He writes, “While in 
Washington, D.C., for a board meeting, I had the 
great pleasure of having dinner with George 
Sibley, who had returned to the D.C. area” 


1978 | 


David Lewis and his partner of 20 years, 
George Little, are finally allowed to be married 
in their state of Washington. They will do so 
this summer, surrounded by family and friends. 
David and George continue to create sculpture 
commissions for their garden gallery, Little 
and Lewis, and divide time between their 
homes on Bainbridge Island and in San Miguel 
de Allende, Mexico, with their three dogs and 
six hens. @ | © Jackson Thatcher and 
Carolyn Pratt ’79 say that unlike some other 


Giving the Gift of the Future 


To those alumni who have made an estate gift in the last year and those who have notified 
us of their bequest intentions, we want to say thank you. Thank you for making it possible 
for us to deliver an education that unlocks the doors to the future for our students. 


You honor everything you learned and loved at Oberlin with your gift. 


Alumni (By Class Year): 


Margaret Ping '33 

Evelyn Tarr Watson '33 

Frances Lowell Kipp '35 * 

Helen Berry Bluhm '36 * 

John Edward Moore '36 * 

Phoebe Kimball Eaton '37 * 

Edwin Kinderman '37 

Harry Lichtwardt '40 

James Watt ’40 

Dorothy Dosch Sands "42 

Roger Carr 44 

William McClelland ’46 

Donald Farley '48 & 
Martha Struthers Farley 49 

Jean Cochran Harvey '48 * 

Earnest Tok-Sin Lau ’52 * 

Phyllis Dean Shinn '52 * 

Frank L. Tully 53 * 

Mary Lee Barker '55 

Delos Hughes '56 

Kenneth Taylor 57 & 
Carol Phillips Taylor ’5/ 

Julia Curtis '58 

Bobbie Brown Knable '58 

Stanley Richards '58 

Virginia Parr 59 


George Rosenstein '59 & 


Harriet McCovron Rosenstein 59 


Jack Cortner 60 

David Garver '60 

Joy McIntyre '60 
Michael Rudman '60 
Nancy Tyler Erb '61 
Lewis Kain ’61 

Austin H. Spencer ’61 * 
Gene Thursby '61 

Mary Roberts Gale 62 
Martin Hochman '62 
Robert Jervis '62 
Brenda Kiessling '62 
Karen Sather Stahl '62 
Penelope Eckert '63 
Carolyn Zepf Hagner '63 
Mary Oppenheimer ’63 
James Elesh '64 
Elisabeth Hirsch '65 
Alan Houseman '65 & 


Susan Margolis Houseman '66 


Peggy Bierer Shapera ‘69 
Kari Oshima Gunderson '66 
William Herbst '66 

Anne Martin Remington '66 
Wayne Steinmetz '6/ 


Kenneth Kolben 67 & 
Diana Walker Kolben '68 

Ora Fant 68 

Susan Bates Young '68 

Susan Troxler Trackman '69 

David Alschuler ’70 

Carolyn Corwin '71 

Charles Moore ’71 


Georganne Cassat D'Angelo '72 


Lynne Herndon '72 

Bernice Mcintyre '72 

Eric Black '73 

Richard Orloff ’73 

Jean Robinson '73 

Jeffrey Blakely '74 

Clyde McGregor '74 

Susan Richard Nelson '74 

Barbara Newman '/9 

Annie Van Fossen Storr '75 

Thomas Kutzen '76 & 
Theresa Browne Kutzen 

Susan Wefald '78 

Rachel Yurman '78 

Michael E. Alexin '79 

A. Alfred Bobb '79 

Louisa Holzschuher '80 

Cristino Orengo '80 


George Perlov 83 
Andrew Rowan '83 & 

Andrea E. Lehman ’83 
Karyn Lowinger Steckler ’84 
Eric Katzman '86 
Jennifer Morgan-Bennett ’86 
Catherine Crown '88 
Shanak Maitra '92 & 

Mayra Griggs '95 


Friends: 


Janet V. Cable * 
Marvin Krislov & 

Amy R. Sheon 
Dorothy C. Moore * 
Carl & Mary Schellhorn 
Robert M. Young 


*denotes realized estate as of 
May 1, 2012 


For helpful brochures, 

or more information on 

how you can help shape 

the journeys of future 
generations of Oberlin 
students, please contact us 
at: 440.775.8599, or email us 
at gift.planning@oberlin.edu. 


Oberlin Alumni make a difference. Participate. Donate. Connect. 
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Obies from their class years, they are not 
considering retirement yet! They still have one 
son, Josh, in high school (considering 
Oberlin!). Their oldest son, Jackson, has been 
serving in the U.S. Army for 10 years and will 
soon have his helicopter pilot’s wings; their 
middle son, Jordan, is a professional actor 


and sings tenor. 


1979 | 


Ken Losey has been living in China since 2009. 


He resides in Beijing, where he teaches 
English at Capital Medical University. During 
the winter and summer breaks, he travels in 
China to pursue his interest in learning about 
the daily lives of China’s minority groups. His 
website features his travel journal and photos 
(http://kenlosey.weebly.com), and he welcomes 
all Obies to contact him when traveling in 
China. /E/: kloseyO8@gmail.com 


1980s 


1950 | 


© Flutist Lisa Friend lives in Italy and 
performs as a soloist, in chamber groups, and 
in a trio with her husband, Giuseppe Contaldo, 
a flute professor in Florence. Lisa is a frequent 
arts consultant and coordinator of academic 
internships/advanced Italian studies programs 
at Fairfield University’s Florence program. She 
is professor of instrumental methods/ 
pedagogy at the Istituto Musicale di Alta 
Formazione “Mascagni” of Livorno and 
professor of flute at the Istituto Musicale 
“Luigi Boccherini” of Lucca. 


1984 | 


Josh Gonze published The Streets of Santa Fe: 
A Walking Tour from 1880 to the Present, 
available on Amazon or to download at www. 
streetsofsantafe.com. Josh volunteers as the 
alumni network’s regional coordinator for 
New Mexico and has hosted alumni at his 
home, most recently in March. He has been an 
analyst and portfolio manager at Thornburg 
Investment Management since 1999 and has 
two young children. 

E}: ski505@hotmail.com & | Anthony 
Levintow is proud to have performed in the 
world premiere of Stephen Schwartz’s 
Testimony in San Francisco’s Davies Symphony 
Hall in March featuring the San Francisco Gay 
Men’s Chorus and the Trevor (It Gets Better) 


VU8> PRICE = 


heel Fareed 


Dawn Tremblay ‘97 


Project. They had earlier recorded a DVD at 
Skywalker Ranch for release on YouTube. / W/: 
http://youtu.be/-XZRNL9ZnyM 


1986 | 


Todd Groves, a volunteer in the West Contra 
Costa Unified School District where his 
daughters had gone to school, won the 
district’s Ed. Fund 2012 Distinguished Citizen 
Award. He received multiple nominations for 
his dedication to improving the education of 
all students in the district. The nomination 
stated that the results of his efforts to increase 
student engagement and increase academic 
rigor “are starting to influence policy and 
programs throughout the district.” 
= | © Melissa Hare-Landa is organizing a 
study abroad program in Israel this summer 
through the University of Maryland. It will be 
a three-credit course open to all college and 
graduate students and will examine the 
immigration, education, and acculturation 
experiences of Ethiopian Jews who were 
airlifted to Israel in the 1980s and 1990s. 
“Please email me if you know someone who is 
interested.” /E]: Melissa@optnw.com 


1988 | 


Dore Kiesselbach’s decision to set aside a law 


career and reprioritize the creative writing he 


Jeffrey Teresa Heinz Housel ‘94 
Mandelbaum ‘95 


discovered at Oberlin looks better these days. 
His first collection, Salt Pier (University of 
Pittsburgh Press), won the 2011 Agnes L. 
Starrett first-book prize in poetry and is 
forthcoming in September. In 2009, Dore won 
Britain’s Bridport Prize in poetry. Dore writes, 
“The good news began in 2008, when I married 
the master gardener Karin Ciano.” They live in 
Minneapolis. ® | Jeanne Quinn gave birth to 
a son, Elias Alexander Quinn, on May 8, 2011, 
in Boulder, Colo. In attendance were Elias’ 
godparents, Scott O’Donnell Donover and 
Sandra Corsover Donover. 


1990s 


1990 | 


© Martha Bayne’s first book, Soup & Bread 
Cookbook: Building Community One Pot at a 
Time, was published in 2011 (Agate 
Publishing). The book combines recipes from 
the Soup & Bread series she founded in 
Chicago and essays about soup as a means of 
fostering social justice and community 
outreach. In her travels to promote the book, 
she has reconnected with Obie friends Rachel 
Maceiras 91, Emily Crawford °92, Josh Feit ’88 
and more. 


Susan Fauman '97 


1992 


© Sarah Shively and Marilys Ernst were 
married November 6, 2011, in the Old Dutch 
Church of Sleepy Hollow, N.Y. They were the 
first gay couple to be married in the oldest 
church in the state of New York. The wedding 


was covered in Out magazine (http://www.out. 
com/out-exclusives/wedding-guide 
vows/2011/12/19/marilys-ernst-and-sarah- 
Si ol ) 


1994 | 
Carol Church is lead scriptwriter and research- 
er for Family Album Radio, a daily two-minute 
radio feature on NPR stations nationwide. The 
show is based on current peer-reviewed 
research and covers the joys and struggles of 
family life, from how a marriage changes with 
the first birth to the challenges of caring for an 
elderly partner. Carol lives in Gainesville, Fla., 
with her husband and two children, ages 8 and 
4./W]: www.familyalbumradio.org o1 
Katherine Alison Gooding and Daniel 
Bridgeman announce the birth of their second 
daughter, Maeve Gethyn Bridgeman, on 
September 27, 2011. Maeve joins 3-year-old 
sister Bronwen Sidney Bridgeman. The family 
lives in Oakland, Calif. m | © Teresa Heinz 
Housel spoke on a panel discussion at Oberlin, 

“The Invisibility Factor: Guiding Principles 
When Working With First-Generation 
Students.” Teresa, associate professor of 
communication at Hope College in Michigan, 
also spoke to Oberlin students on careers in 


journalism. 


a, 


Lindsay Knisely and David Schulkin wel- 
comed Jonah Sky on May 20, 2011, in Santa 


Cruz, Calif. “It has been so wonderful to 
witness Jonah’s delighted exploration of the 


Jeffrey 


Mandelbaum made his debut at the 


world around him!” @ 


Metropolitan Opera in The Enchanted Island, 


g the role of Ferdinand. He performed 


PPig IIs 
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alongside Joyce DiDonato and Placido 
Domingo under the baton of William Christie. 
He has been hailed as a “first-class counter- 
tenor” by the Washington Post and is “fast 
becoming known for his powerful and elegant 
voice.” Jeffrey lives in Park Slope, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., with his wife, Lucero Quiroga 94, and 
their son, Simén (Oberlin Class of 20302). 


© Nell Farrell welcomed both her second 
child, Aida Luna, and her second book, The 
Orphaned Land: New Mexico’s Environment 


Since the Manhattan Project, coauthored with 
V.B. Price. Aida, born in September 2011, joins 
older brother Leonardo, 3. The book surveys 
the environmental history of New Mexico, 
where Nell lives. {W]: www.nellfarrell.com 

= | © Seth Schneider accepted the position 
of online community and fundraising director 
at Shareable.net, an online magazine about 
sharing, in San Francisco. He says he’s inspired 
by it and loves the work and the people. /W): 


, 4 } , val , >? 
WWM shareable el 


1997 | 


© Susan Fauman and Hal Haggard announced 
the birth of their son, Milo Dean Haggard, on 
September 17, 2011. He was born at home in 
Berkeley, Calif., coming into the world with a 
shout and “babbling up a storm ever 

since.” = | @ Dawn Tremblay and Matthew 
Fitchen were married May 12 in Oregon, 
where the couple lives in Hood River. Dawn 
continues to work as an editor in Portland, and 
Matt is a graphic designer. They also planned a 
second wedding ceremony in upstate New York 


for their East Coast families. 


1998 | 
© Limmie Pulliam was selected as the 2012 Artist 
Division winner of the National Opera 
Association’s Vocal Competition in Memphis, 
Tenn. He was among the six finalists in the 
Liederkranz Foundation’s 2012 International 
Vocal Competition in New York City. 

m | © After 16+ years of teaching high school 
mathematics, Michael Reiners branched out to 
form a new company, NOMAD Apps, with a 
friend. NOMAD released its first app, AWEsum!, 
in November 2011, a fun, fast-paced game for all 
ages on the iPod/iPhone/iPad and Android 
platforms. It won Best Kids’ App, Best 
Educational Game, Best Elementary Student App, 


and Best Kid Distraction App in the 2011 Best 


After studying economics and East 
Asian studies at Oberlin, Texan 
Theodore Jennings ‘99 moved to 
London to work for a finance and 
banking firm, which sent him to Japan 
in 2000. While gazing out from the 
veranda of his Tokyo penthouse 
apartment, he saw something very 
interesting in the verandas of his 
neighbors: a business opportunity. It 
was, he told the Japan Times in a recent 
profile of him, an “epiphany.” 

“One day | was looking out of my 
window, and | saw all the verandas and 
| thought, ‘This would be a really good 
idea to design people's balconies,” he 
said. In 2010, he turned his idea into a 


business, transforming bland balconies 


into compact but lush gardens using 
furniture, potted plants, pebbles, and 
decking. By greening the concrete 
floors, Jennings’ designs also reduce a 
balcony’s temperature, and thus cut 
home energy use. 

Jennings had already gotten 
compliments for the design of his own 
35-square-meter veranda, which gave 
him the confidence to try more, though 
it was a tough sell at first since the 
concept was brand new to Tokyo. He 
began with a half-dozen verandas he 
did for free for friends and acquain- 
tances, some of whom were resistant 
even at that price point. But with those 
verandas to showcase, his business 
grew by word of mouth and friendly 
media coverage. Now, he says, he 
wants to become "the Louis Vuitton of 
outdoor lifestyle garden design shops." 
Learn more at vacationverandas.com, 


INSIDE THE ALUMNI! ASSOCIATION 


THE TIMES THEY ARE A-CHANGIN' 


hen I bought my new iPhone, I could hardly wait to get my hands on the 

instruction manual and start using this life-altering device. Well...the 

instruction manual consisted of a colorful, two-sided, tri-fold brochure with a 

description of all the wonderful functions my shiny new device could 

perform, but no instructions. When I asked my phone to call home, Siri 

responded with plenty of attitude: “Who are you?” I now call her Sistah Siri. 
Through trial and error, stops and starts, and multiple texts with my 18-year-old niece, I can now 
access e-mail, Facebook, LinkedIn, Twitter, and Scramble with Friends whenever Sistah Siri allows 
me. The times they are a changing, and that’s true for Oberlin College, too. 

The college is transitioning from printed mailings to more electronic communications. The 
Alumni office is doing “split” mailings, which means they send electronic event invitations and 
notices to alumni for whom they have active e-mail addresses, and printed invitations and news- 
letters only to those alumni who have not provided e-mail addresses. This approach saves costs 
and allows the office to communicate on a timely basis with all of you. It is also environmentally 
friendly. If you have not updated your e-mail address recently, please do so in the alumni online 
community (OBIEWeb) by visiting new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni or by sending your e-mail 
address directly to alumni@oberlin.edu. 

Do you know that regional event notices are sent to all alumni who live within a 50-mile radius of 
the event location? If the Alumni Office has your e-mail address, invitations will be sent to you elec- 
tronically. If you frequently travel to a city that is not your primary residence, let the Alumni Office 
know and they can make sure you receive notices for other regions of interest (phone: 440-775-8692: 
e-mail: alumni@oberlin.edu.) A complete list of Oberlin’s regional clubs can be viewed at http://new. 
oberlin.edu/office/alumni/clubs. 

Alumni connections through social media outlets have increased considerably in recent years. 
Reunion classes are sharing ideas through Facebook; professional connections are being made through 
LinkedIn; and many Obie news items are going out via Twitter. Links to these sites can be found at 
http://new.oberlin.edu/office/alumni. Warning: If you go to Facebook and search for “Oberlin,” you 
may be overwhelmed with all of the pages and groups that come up. To date, more than 3,600 alumni 
are already members of the “Oberlin Alumni” Facebook group. 

The Academic Calendar Committee proposed a number of changes that were recently approved by 
the General Faculty, which will affect the scheduling of future Commencement/Reunion Weekends. 
Commencement will now be held the fourth Monday of May (as opposed to Memorial Day). In some 
years, the fourth Monday will be Memorial Day, in others it will be the week before. Forty percent of 
future Commencement/Reunion Weekends will now take place the weekend prior to Memorial Day 
weekend. The first year that reunion classes will experience a non-Memorial Day Weekend reunion 
celebration will be May 20-23, 2016. The Alumni Office will provide plenty of notification of reunion 
dates to all classes. 

More changes are also in the works and I’m excited to share them with you in the coming year. In 
the meantime, know that no matter how many procedural, technological, and structural changes are 


made, the Alumni Association remains committed to its guiding purpose of fostering the interests and 
continuing excellence of Oberlin College. 


JACKIE BRADLEY HUGHES ’76 


President, Oberlin Alumni Association 


Johanna Lundy ‘04 


App Ever Awards. @ | Lara Rusch and Jeff 
Plakke announce the birth of their son, Casey 
Franklin Plakke, on January 19 in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Lara is an assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan-Dearborn. 


1999 | 
© Nicholas Baumgartner and Kristin 
Baumgartner announce the birth of their 
daughter, Cosima Auguste Helena, on February 
23 in London. m= | Edward “Ted” Carleton 
writes, “On the weekend of February 5, following 
six months of anticipation, the Oberlin College 
Plague alumni stormed the ice in Meredith, N.H., 
for the 2012 Pond Hockey Classic. The 1990s-era 
Plague members (who called Williams Rink 
home) made the playoffs in the 30+ age group, 
where they lost to a team of flinty New 
Hampshire locals. Pictured are (left to right): Ted, 
Rory Keohane ’98, Darrell Bourque ’98, Greg 
Scranton, Dan Bourque ’00, and Parkins Burger, 
Nat Howard ’00 served as equipment manag- 
er. @ | © David Ellis works for the Big Apple 
Circus after-school program teaching clowning 


Edward Carleton ‘99 


: 


Catharine (Cat) Richert ‘03 


and juggling. He also works as a real estate agent 
in Manhattan. = | © Kelley Rosborough and 
Angus Deuchars were married September 6, 2011, 
in City Hall, San Francisco. They reside in 
Birmingham, U.K. Obies in attendance were 
Sumi Wong-Yap, Chris Yap, and Julien Ball 

98. m | Leslie Torre married David Lipp on 
September 10, 2011, in Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
ceremony was held in Brooklyn Bridge Park, 
followed by a reception and the Floating 
Kabarette, a variety show, at the Galapagos Art 
Space. Obies in attendance were Gregory Bell, 
Laurel Harris, Bridget McHenry, Rajiv Punja, and 
Shannon Wearing. Leslie works as a graphic 
designer and is currently in school studying 
funeral science. 


2000s 


2002 


© William Lascher started writing his first 
book, the true story of Melville Jacoby, a young 
foreign correspondent in China before and 
during the outset of WWII. Read more about 
Jacoby’s story (and learn how to support the 
project) on Obieweb. m | Lauren Taylor 
Maurand moved to the San Francisco Bay Area 
in 2008, where she is a massage therapist 
working with women in the East Bay. She 
invites any Obies to get in touch with her. 

El: taylormaurand@email.com 


forenataimassage.com 
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Leslie Torre ‘99 


2003 | 


© Timothy Haineswood and Joslyn Homburg 


announce their marriage on October 1, 2011, 
in Putney Friends Meetinghouse under the 
care of Putney Friends Meeting (Quakers). 
Obies in attendance were Gail Haines and 
Julie Forsythe, both ’70; Bruce Whitney ’86; 
and Avery Book and Noah Hoskins-Forsythe, 
both ’04. m | Catharine “Cat” Richert and 
David Jones were married August 13, 2011, in 
Nisswa, Minn. Obies in attendance were 
Jennie Goldstein; Shaady Salehi; and Megan 
Karsh ’02; Maggie Douglas, Tim Gibbon, and 
Andrea Smith, all 04. Catharine is a reporter 
covering politics for Minnesota Public Radio, 
and David is a neurologist at the Mayo 
Clinic. m | Film director Ry Russo-Young’s 
new film, Nobody Walks, premiered at the 
Sundance Film Festival in January, according 
to an article in the Los Angeles Times. Russo- 
Young’s previous film, You Wont Miss Me, 
played Sundance in 2009. Nobody Walks was 


cowritten with Lena Dunham ’08. 


2004 | 
© William Frost accepted a position at the U.S. 
Department of State in Washington, D.C., as a 
foreign service officer. He says, “After trying 
since graduation, I’ve finally been accepted 
into the Foreign Service! ™ | © Wes Kania 
accepted a position at Jaguar | and Rover in 


Indianapolis as a market manager. He 


VOLUNTEER FOR YOUR 

2013 REUNION! 

Join other classmates in shaping the 
activities for your next reunion. 


10th Reunion 
Classes of 2002, 2003, 2004 


25th Reunion 
Class of 1988 


30th Reunion 
Classes of 1982, 1983, 1984 


45th Reunion 
Classes of 1967, 1968, 1969 


50th Reunion 
Class of 1963 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1952, 1953, 1954 


To get involved, contact the Alumni Office 
at 440-775-8692 or alumni@oberlin.edu. 


relocated to Indianapolis with his wife, 
Rebecca, and their son, Thomas. 

8 | © Johanna Lundy was elected president ° 
of the Tucson chapter (local #33) of the 
American Federation of Musicians. She is the 
principal horn of the Tucson Symphony, a 
position she has held since 2006. In April 2011 
she made her solo debut with the TSO with 

the Gligre horn concerto and earned many 


Abe Kruger coau- 


thored Green Building: Principles and Practices 


positive reviews. @ 


in Residential Construction (Delmar/Cengage 
Learning, 2012), an in-depth look at the 
process of designing and constructing an 
environmentally sound home. Abe is a green 
building trainer and consultant based in 
Atlanta. He is working on a master’s in 
building construction at the Georgia Institute 
of Technology and says he is “constantly 
reminded how Oberlin helped lay the 
foundation for his future endeavors changing 


the world one building at a time.” 


2005 | 


© Patrick Connolly was admitted to the 
Harvard Business School’s MBA program, class 
of 2014. He writes, “My post-MBA career 
interests include healthcare investment banking 
and private equity, nonprofit management, and 


arts administration. | worked as a doctoral 


fellow in music theory and piano performance 
at the Graduate Center, CUNY, and now serve 
on the board of directors of the Golandsky 
Institute, an international arts-service nonprofit 
in New York.” 


AOTOle) | 


Sharon Ostfeld-Johns and Todd Foley were 
married September 17, 2011, at the Ithaca 
(N.Y.) Farmers’ Market. Obies in attendance 
(back row, L to R) were Rishad Choudhury, 
Joe Broadus, both ’07; Todd; Sharon; Miranda 
Pax; Annie Chow ’07; Zack Kaplan-Moss; 
(front row) Victoria Horrock and Pari Mody. 
Not pictured: Marielle Solan. Sharon is in 
medical school at the University of Rochester, 
and Todd is a doctoral candidate in East 
Asian studies at NYU. = | @ Mathew 
Lippincott and Molly Danielsson ’07 were 
featured in an interdisciplinary exploration of 
the impact of safe sanitation on human 
health at Emory University from March 19 to 
May 16. The show was a collaboration 
between the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention and Emory University Rollins 
School of Public Health. Molly and Mathew 
live in Portland, Ore., working with ReCode 
Oregon, a grassroots organization working to 
address legal barriers to a sustainably built 
environment. 


2007 


© Rachel Green Cosgrove and Thomas 


Cosgrove were married August 6, 2011, in 
Rutland, Vt., in a very “Obie-type” ceremony. 
Rachel writes, “We started with the priest’s 
speech from The Princess Bride (‘Mawwage!’) 
and ended with the cantina band music from 
Star Wars as our recessional.” Obies in 
attendance were bridesmaid Anna Leinberger, 
Lisa Curtis, and Barbara Callander ’72. Rachel 
is a certified and licensed massage therapist. 
The couple lives in Maryland. 

= | © Melissa Hines Shungu and Peter 
Shungu were married on July 30, 2011, in 
Somerville/Medford, Mass. Obies in atten- 
dance were Alexa Ramirez 06 and Teresita 
Prieto and Assiatou B. Diallo, both 08. 


Alex Darr married Catharine Yager ’09 on 
October 4, 2011, in Hollister, Calif. Their Obie 
friends Jeremy Ward, Lisa Curtis 07, and Paul 


Hively, Jenna Lindeke, and Craig Packard, all 


Rachel Green Cosgrove ‘07 


‘09, were in attendance. m | Zoe Fisher 
married Matt Johnson on October 15, 2011, 
in Portland, Ore. Zoe writes, “Our stylish 
ceremony, which featured the infamous 
‘Dude’ cardigan from The Big Lebowski, was 
profiled on the Pendleton Woolen Mills blog 
(http://blog. pendleton-usa.com/2011/12/22/a 
very-lebowski-wedding/).” Obies in atten- 
dance were Emma Anderson, Linden Cady, 
Elizabeth Landsman, and Julia Leeman, all 
09. Zoe is a reference librarian at Lower 
Columbia College in Longview, Wash. @ | 
© Kyla Neilan asks all Obies in the Boston 


area who are still living or working in co-ops 


Alex Darr ‘08 


to check out the Boston Collective House 
Assembly, a monthly gathering for members 
of co-ops to network and work on projects 
together. Kyla helped found the organization 
in 2010. {W]: Assembly. BostonCoops.org 


2009 | 


Ardon Shorr was the student speaker at 
TEDxCMU 2012 (an independently organized 
TED event at Carnegie Mellon) on March 4. 


2010s 


2010 | 


Pastry chef and chocolatier Nathaniel Mich of 
Rochester, N.Y., was a contestant on the Food 
Networks’ Sweet Genius, hosted by master 
pastry chef Ron Ben-Israel, on March 22. On 
each episode, four of America’s premier 
pastry chefs compete against one another 
through three rounds of challenges judged by 
Ben-Israel, testing their creativity, ingenuity, 
and imagination with surprise ingredients, 
inspiration, and a limited amount of time. 


2011 | 


© Ronald Rupard stepped down from a 
position at Johnson City Medical Center, where 
he worked as a certified nursing aide to gain 
medical experience and to boost his resume for 
medical school. He realized that after spending 


Diane Yu ‘73 was elected to servea 
second six-year term (2012-2018) as 
an alumni-elected trustee. Yu is 
chief of staff and deputy to the 
president at New York University, 
where she is a member of the top 
decision-making team and a key 
presidential 
advisor 
regarding 
dealings with 
NYU trustees, 
deans, 
faculty 
members, 
students, and 
the 
University 
Senate. She 
oversees the 
Office of Compliance and Office of 
Equal Opportunity and teaches a 
leadership class at NYU. Yu is also 
executive director of the Sheikh 
Mohamed bin Zayed Scholars 
Program and co-executive director 
of the NYU Abu Dhabi Summer 
Academy for Outstanding Emirati 
High School Students. She sits on 
the board of the American 
Management Association and isa 
former president of the White 
House Fellows Foundation and 
Association. She holds an honorary 
doctorate from City University of 
New York. 


his life working toward becoming a doctor, he 
doesn’t want to be a doctor anymore. Ronald 
writes, “I have a BA in philosophy. Any 
philosophers out there with some advice?” 


Www.oberlin.edu/alumni 


4 


Seven 


Oberlin’s newest alumni club, the Oberlin Club of Ithaca, hosted a night of South Indian 
cuisine on April 28, cohosted by Asya Ollis ‘96 (left) and Hilary Greenberger ‘81. Asya had 
recently returned from six weeks of culinary study in South India and was eager to share 


her love of the cuisine. 


Be sure to check out pictures of the many community service projects that were part of 
Oberlin Cares—Alumni Day of Service on the Facebook page www.facebook.com/pages/ 


Oberlin-Cares-Alumni-Day-of-Service/. 


Me Sih ee” 


students participated in the Arabic Language and 
banon during winter 


WINTER TERM 2013: WAYS TO HELP 


Offer an internship to help Oberlin students 
enhance their skills during winter term, 
January 3-28, 2013. 


Post your internship: www.oberlin.edu/career/ 
alumni/ 

Click "Post Winter Term Internships.” Deadline 
for postings: October 5, 2012. 


Can't offer an internship? 

Many students also need temporary housing 
during their internships. 

Offer housing: http://www.oberlin.edu/career/ 
alumni/. Click "Provide Temporary Housing.” 


Questions? 
Contact Career Services: 440.775.8140 or 


Cultural Immersion program in Le 


5011 internships@oberlin.edu 
term 20 
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church during the Freedom Election or attended 
voter registration rallies there. “I look back on my 
time down south as one of the greatest adven- 
tures of my life,” says Alex Jack ’67. “Carpenters 
for Christmas was one of the most creative and 
meaningful of these projects. Because it wasn’t 
just protesting, it was doing something construc- 
tive. It was rebuilding.” 

For 10 days, the Carpenters and church mem- 
bers toiled in the mud for hours on end, rebuild- 
ing the church brick-by-brick. “The need to 


“We, collectively, as a movement, really changed the Deep 
South. Nothing can change that victory. Mississippi really is 


such participation” in civil rights activities. 

By now, students were starting to realize 
that their actions were affecting real change, 
both locally and nationally. OACR and an 
SCLC leader negotiated an agreement with 
Hammermill: the company agreed to hire 
African American workers and support voter 
registration efforts. In the world outside 
Oberlin, President Lyndon Johnson signed the 
landmark Civil Rights Bill of 1964 and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965, prohibiting racial 
segregation in public facilities and discrimina- 
tory voting practices against African Americans. 


a different world now.” — Marrnew Rinatp1 69 


rebuild comes out of evil,” said David Jewell, 
Oberlin associate professor of Christian educa- 
tion, in his Christmas sermon. “But the desire to 
rebuild comes out of love.” Blacks and whites had 
worked together, side-by-side, during the con- 
struction, and during the Christmas service they 
worshipped together under one roof as well. 

Although the Carpenters had built a church 
for the black community, the integrated 
Christmas morning service was one of the first 
glimpses of what a future Mississippi could look 
like: blacks and whites living and working and 
worshipping together without fear. The skeleton 
frame of a new Mississippi had been built, and 
Oberlin students could now point to the church 
and say that they had a hand in its building. 


uring the following years, OACR’s atten- 

tion turned back up north, where the 

organization staged protests against 

building trade discrimination and segre- 

gated housing practices in Cleveland. 
OACR sent nearly 100 Oberlin students to Erie, 
Pennsylvania, to picket the headquarters of the 
Hammermill Paper Company for its plan to 
build a plant in the segregated city of Selma, 
Alabama. Many students were arrested for 
blocking the train tracks used to transport 
materials into the plant. Although the FBI and 
the mayor of Erie pressured Oberlin’s adminis- 
tration to release the students’ names, then- 
President Robert Carr refused to comply. In an 
August 1965 speech, he proudly noted that “no 
disciplinary action has ever been taken by the 


college against students or faculty members for 


Although few students believed such gains 
could undo the effects of decades of oppression 
and inequality, the legal triumphs of the civil 
rights movement nonetheless weakened _ its 
strength on campuses. The antiwar movement, 
as well as protests against campus social rules— 
like those governing dorm room visitations 
between men and women—were steadily gain- 
ing ground, and activists’ focus shifted toward 
those efforts. 

“We naively thought that because there had 
been legislation on civil rights, voting rights, etc., 
that the battle was...not won, but there had been 
sizable progress,” Honey says. “And Vietnam was 
looming. Because there was a draft, and every 
male we knew was facing it, it was more personal.” 

Another factor in the changing face of the 
movement on campus was the increased enroll- 
ment of African Americans later in the decade 
(steadily climbing from 1.6 percent of the total in 
1963 to 6.7 percent in 1969), and the concurrent 
surge of black power, which advocated for African 
Americans gaining political and cultural agency 
by, in part, taking more control over the direction 
of the movement. “The concept of black power 
emerged because it was clear that if you were 
going to tackle social and economic issues, you 
would have to have a position of power and 
import to change the system itself” Ruth Perot 
says. “Black power became a call for action 
because we realized that we were not going to tear 
down those big barriers from systemic inequality 
in the ways we functioned before.” 

Like a number of civil rights groups across the 
country, OACR was largely a white, middle-class 


organization. The dialogue taking place on a 
national level regarding the role of whites in the 
movement was happening on campus as well. 
“There was a lot of reflection [within OACR] 
about how to remain engaged and at the same 
time be respectful to both black sensitivities and 
desires to ensure that they were leading in their 
fight,” Aronoff says. These conversations stirred 
mixed emotions in OACR members, both black 
and white: some encouraged the ascendancy of 
black power, while others were uncomfortable 
with what they perceived to be the movement's 
exclusionary aspects. 

Still, students continued to 
journey south, attempting to inte- 
grate public institutions and lead 
voter registration efforts in 
Alabama and Mississippi. A num- 
ber of students and alumni 
attended the famed march from 
Selma to Montgomery in March 
1965, as well as solidarity marches in Washington, 
D.C., and Cleveland. Glanetta Miller 69 and 
Penny Zolbrod ’69 worked with Charles Evers in 
Natchez, Mississippi. Students also returned to 
Mississippi to help aid displaced sharecroppers 
and assist the MFDP with voter registration 
efforts during spring break in 1966. 

By 1966, newcomers to OACR now had the 
benefit of insight from activists who had made 
previous trips down south. “I remember driving 
into Mississippi and listening to blues on the 
radio, and someone who'd been there before me 
shifting into a different state of being, in terms of 
hyper-alertness of our surroundings and being 
on guard, telling us to be mindful of cars follow- 
ing us and police and anything unusual that 
could be a threat,” Matthew Rinaldi 69 remem- 
bers. “And that was probably the first training I 
ever got.” 

Rinaldi was part of an Oberlin contingent that 
included Honey, Bill Sherzer 66, James Hudock 
67, Don Salisbury ’68, Richard Klausner ’68, 
Bonnie Beshears 69, Ann Shaftel 69, and Dan 
Cleverdon ’70. Many seasoned volunteers and 
newcomers were shocked when MFDP organiz- 
ers in Kosciusko, Mississippi, supplied volunteers 
with guns, though many Mississippi civil rights 
workers and their hosts had been arming them- 
selves for years and taken the position that they 
would defend themselves against violent attack. 
The Oberlin volunteers quickly discovered why 
when members of the Ku Klux Klan shot at their 
Freedom House in the middle of the night. 
Salisbury had been hit with buckshot in the chest 
and went to the local hospital, and a slug grazed 


Klausner’s head. Rinaldi and Hudock fired back, 
and the attackers fled, pursued by an MEDP 
organizer and Cleverdon. The incident made 
national network news. An FBI file on the case 
shows the attackers were linked to Sam Bower’s 
White Knights of Mississippi, the same group 
that murdered Goodman, Chaney, and Schwerner. 

It was a sobering experience for some of the 
activists, particularly those who had been reared 
on the principles of nonviolent protest. “After 
they shot at us, somebody put a gun in my hand: 
because [the injured students] had to go to the 
hospital,” Sherzer remembers. “I sat there with a 
pistol in my hand all night. And when that was 
over, I swore I would never return to the South 
because I never wanted to hold a gun again.” 

Though shaken by the event, Salisbury says 
the volunteers were not deterred. “I have never 
since experienced such fear,” he says. “Never- 
theless I can proudly state that we decided as a 
group not to back down and we continued our 
registration work in Kosciusko.” 


he 1966 trip to Mississippi was the last offi- 

cial, OACR-sponsored trip to the South. 

Although a few students traveled on their 

own, there was a growing sense of disillu- 

sionment among some of the OACR activ- 
ists with their work in the South and their role in 
the movement as a whole. As OACR copresident 
Bernie Mayer ’68 noted in a 1966 Review editori- 
al: “In the future, college civil rights groups, espe- 
cially Oberlin’s, are going to have to work more 
steadily in the North and not look so wistfully to 
the occasional glamorous trip down south.” 

The organization focused on strengthening its 
bond with the Cleveland chapter of CORE to 
combat housing discrimination and focus on 
urban renewal; members also focused on volun- 
teering for the campaign of Carl Stokes who, in 
1967, became the first black mayor of a major 
American city when he was elected mayor of 
Cleveland. Charlie Butts, who had recently grad- 
uated, was his campaign manager. “It was on the 
(Nov. 17, 1967] cover of Time magazine: ‘Negro 
election victories, Cleveland’s Mayor Stokes,” 
Allen Weintraub 67 remembers. “We thought we 
were going to change the political map.” 


b 


his shift in the focus of the movement from 
south to north was accompanied by a bur- 
geoning black power movement nationally 
and on campus. In the fall of 1967, the 
Oberlin College Alliance for Black Culture 
(OCABC) was founded. The group sought to cre- 
ate an inclusive, safe space for students of color to 


a 
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discuss their own experiences; pushed for the 
introduction of black history, literature, arts, and 


culture courses into the curriculum; and advo- 
cated for an all-black program house (soon to be 
known as Afrikan Heritage House, which opened 
in 1969). 

OACR effectively placed itself in the new 
group’s control, agreeing not to interfere with its 
agenda and to support its programming when 
requested. The split made some veteran civil 
rights activists feel excluded from a movement 
they helped to build. Others felt the new push 
was necessary, since OACR had been led through 
most of its history by white activists. 

“It was an important demarcation point,” 
Mayer says. “That was when we began to grapple 
with what it meant for black consciousness to 
develop, and how important that was for change 
to occur.” 

At the same time, more student activists were 
turning toward the antiwar movement, and 
OACR officially disbanded later that year. Yet the 
desire to seek racial equality and social justice car- 
ried over through the rest of student activists’ 
lives. Some devoted their entire lives to the move- 
ment; others became lawyers, judges, teachers, 
and members of the clergy. Many credit Oberlin 
with giving them a voice as activists; others reflect 
on their time on campus as a conduit for the 
expression of social justice principles that had 
already been deeply embedded within them. “We, 
collectively, as a movement, really changed the 
Deep South,” Matthew Rinaldi says. “Nothing 
can change that victory. Mississippi really is a dif- 
ferent world now.” 

Their role in that victory began for some 
Oberlin students and alumni with a moment of 
soul searching. 

“We saw the young people in Greensboro sit- 
ting down at the lunch counter,” Ruth Perot says. 

“We saw the Freedom Riders go down and get 
beaten. We saw other people making those 
kinds of commitments, putting their lives on 
the line and risking brutal beatings and jail and 
death, and if they could do that, then surely we 
could do something ourselves to bring about 
change in our own environments. So the ques- 
tion was simple: am I going to stand on the 
sidelines and watch this, or am I going to be a 
part of something bigger than myself?” @ 

EJ DICKSON RECENTLY COMPLETED A YEAR-LONG FELLOWSHIP IN 


OBERLIN’S OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WILL BEGIN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY IN THE FALL 


FRIDAY NIGHT IN OBERLIN 


Page 24 

TOP: Meredith Siefert ‘14 blows bubbles in Wilder 
Bowl during TGIF —a sort of all-campus happy 
hour held on Friday afternoons when weather 
allows. The event often includes Frisbee-throw- 
ing, OCircus performers juggling or walking a 
slackline, organizations staffing information 
tables or selling baked goods as fundraisers, and 
students working on crafts such as tie-dye. Also, 
there's beer. 

BOTTOM: Kate Frost '15, Alice Zicht '12, and other 
members of the Oberlin lacrosse team sell 
homemade cupcakes and brownies to help defer 
the cost of spring break team travel. 


Page 25 

TOP: Director Helena Thompson ‘11 and actor 
Nick Schrier '15 prepare for Friday night's 
sold-out production of Spring Awakening in 
Wilder Main. 

BOTTOM: Despierta, the studio art honors thesis 
exhibition of Fontaine Capel ‘12, includes more 
than 400 hand-poured plaster casts of the 
stove-top coffeemakers called cafeteras (which 
Capel calls a “product of industrialism, colonial- 
ism, globalization, and a utilitarian object of 
domesticity and femininity"), a tub filled with a 
milky liquid, and lots of plaster rubble. 


Page 26 

TOP: A student studying in Mudd gets a leg up on 
his classmates who are frolicking in Wilder Bowl. 
BOTTOM LEFT: Oberlin Capoeira Angola performs 
at the 23rd Annual Vernon Johns Dinner and 
Celebration, honoring the pioneering late civil 
rights leader Vernon Johns ‘18, at Afrikan 
Heritage House. 

BOTTOM RIGHT: The College Choir performs ina 
double bill with the Oberlin Treble Ensemble at 
Finney Chapel. 


Page 27 
TOP LEFT: At TGIF, Enimielen Aligbe ‘14 hands out 
information about GlobeMed at Oberlin College, a 
student-led organization advocating global 
health equity. 

TOP RIGHT: Relaxing at the Slow Train, a coffee 
shop in the East College Street Project. 

BOTTOM: Crispin Swank ‘14 takes his show on 
the road. 


Page 28 

TOP: A production of Gabriel Emeka's The 
Compromise, directed by Visiting Assistant 
Professor of Theater Justin Emeka '95, at Hall 
Auditorium. The play is a fictional account of the 
relationship between W.E.B. Dubois and Booker T. 
Washington. 

MIDDLE: The junior recital of bassoonist Erica 
Qiao '14 at Warner Concert Hall, one of two 
student recitals this night. 

BOTTOM: A scene from GlowFest Il, an interac- 
tive event presented by OCircus! at Hales Gym. 


Pages 28-29 
The down-to-earth view from the observatory 
and Taylor Planetarium atop Peters Hall. 


1935 


HELEN Morrison NELSON loved music and 
dance, played the piano, and was a strong 
supporter of the Chicago Symphony. She 
died in LaGrange Park, IIl., on January 24, 
2012, leaving a daughter, a granddaughter, 
and two great-grandchildren. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, Bertram, 
and her sister, Jane Morrison Dickerson 733. 


1026 | 
L1O350 | 


CAROLYN K. WOLF earned an MA at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University, and 
taught kindergarten. She was an accom- 
plished pianist and a member of the United 
Methodist Women and League of Women 
Voters. She died February 11, 2012, in 
Valparaiso, Ind., leaving her husband of 70 
years, the Rev. John Wolf; three sons; nine 
grandchildren; and a sister, Martha Kelsey 
’43. Mrs. Wolf was preceded in death by her 
parents, including her mother, Eva Sweet 
Kelsey ’05, and her brother, Dean Kelsey ’34. 


1938 | 


GERTRUDE “ROBIN” ROBERTS BRIGGS 
studied early childhood education at 
Oberlin. After her marriage, she tutored in 
the Plymouth (Mass.) Public Schools and 
volunteered at Jordan Hospital and the 
Church of the Pilgrimage. She died February 
2, 2012, in Jamaica Plain, Mass., leaving 
three children, six grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. Her husband, Robert, 
preceded her in death. 

1941 | 
Dr. Bruce F. Curtis, emeritus professor at 
the University of Colorado Boulder, earned a 
master’s degree in geology there and a PhD in 
geology at Harvard. A prominent geologist, 
he edited scientific volumes, worked as a 
regional exploration manager for Continental, 
did geology consulting with his wife, Ruth 
Bachrach Curtis, and served as professor and 
department chairman at CU-Boulder. The 
Bruce M. Curtis Museum Studies Building at 
CU-Boulder was dedicated in April 2002 by a 
former student. Dr. Curtis died in Boulder on 
February 5, 2012, leaving a niece. His wife 
preceded him in death. 


FREDERICK Parks FarMeR left Oberlin to 
join the paratroopers in 1943. He earned a 
bachelor’s degree in architecture at the 


>] 
Dr. WILLIAM HAMILTON 44 


Dr. WILLIAM HAMILTON 44 was a theologian whose controversial beliefs 
received broad exposure when Time magazine published a cover story in 1966 
asking, “Is God Dead?” Dr. Hamilton said the “death of God” was a metaphor, 
useful to redefine Christianity without the presence of God, whose existence 
as an omnipotent being he couldn’t reconcile with human suffering, especially 
after the Holocaust. He earned a master’s degree at Union Theological 
Seminary and a doctoral degree in theology at the University of St. Andrews. 
Dr. Hamilton taught at Colgate Rochester Divinity School, New College, and 
Portland State University; wrote and hosted over 40 episodes of Look Up and 
Live on CBS; and was a published author. He marched in Washington, spend- 
ing time with the Rev. Martin Luther King, Andrew Young, and the Rev. Jesse 


Jackson. Dr. Hamilton died February 28, 2012, leaving his wife, Mary Jean 


Golden, five children, eight grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


University of Idaho and a master’s degree at 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, studying 
with Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. Mr. Farmer 
lived and worked in Seattle and volunteered 
with Habitat for Humanity. He died 
February 23, 2012, preceded in death by his 
wife, Doris. He leaves two children, two 
grandchildren, sister Ruth Farmer Bent ’47, 
niece Nancy Parks Bent ’75, and nephew 
Andrew Farmer Bent ’83. 

15 | 


1945 | 


ELIZABETH “Liz” HILLER GOLDSMITH was 
an active member of the Westchester Oberlin 
Alumni Chapter in New York. She taught 
preschool, participated in the Westchester 
Choral Society, and was active in the White 
Plains Beautification Foundation and Wave 
Hill Public Garden. She passed away January 
17, 2012, in Stamford, Conn., leaving three 
children and four grandchildren. Her 
husband, Frank, preceded her in death. 


1046 | 
4 fab 


JANE AuDREY BITTEL WEIL met and 

married her husband, D. Wallace “Wally” 
Weil ’45, after he returned to Oberlin from 
serving in the Army. She taught briefly, then 
stopped to raise her children and participate 
in civic and charitable activities. Mrs. Weil 
died January 27, 2012, in Minnetonka, Minn., 
leaving her husband, three children, 10 


grandchildren, 10 great-grandchildren, and a 
brother. Her son, Charles Andrew (Drew) 
Weil ’73, and two grandchildren preceded 
her in death. 


1947 | 

Dr. Robert K. Wess earned both master’s 
and doctoral degrees at Columbia University 
and studied at the London School of 
Economics on a Fulbright fellowship; he also 
received two Guggenheim fellowships and 
several research grants. Considered the 
preeminent British history scholar in 
America, Dr. Webb was a professor at 
Columbia, editor of the American Historical 
Review, and chair of the history department 
at the University of Maryland, Baltimore 
County. His book Modern England: From the 
18th Century to the Present was a college 
standard. He died February 15, 2012, leaving 
his wife, Patty, two daughters, including 
Emily Martin ’86, and six grandchildren. 


CHARLES C. “Cuuck” Do xp served three 
years as a bomber pilot in the Army Air Corps 
in England during his time at Oberlin. 
Following the war, he earned an MBA at 
Harvard Business School. He died December 
9, 2011, leaving four children, four grandchil- 
dren, and two great-grandchildren. His wife, 
Henrietta (Henri), preceded him in death. 


Dr. RoBerT CARL OVINGTON was a 
psychiatrist in Charleston, W.Va., for 50 years. 
The first in his family to attend college, he 
earned a medical degree at the University of 
Nebraska Medical School. He served as a 
doctor in the U.S. Navy for four years, where 


he attained the rank of lieutenant commander. 


Dr. Ovington died in Overland Park, Kan., on 
February 14, 2012, leaving three children and 
four grandchildren. He was preceded in death 
by his former wife, Ann Cox Ovington °47. 


1948 | 
Dr. Haro_p R. Howes earned a master’s 
degree and a PhD at Northwestern 
University. He was a professor of education 
in SUNY-Albany’s graduate counseling 
program and assistant director of its Peace 
Corps training program. Dr. Howes received 
two Fulbright grants to India. He was on 
many boards, serving as chair of several, and 
also volunteered for a food pantry and as a 
children’s tutor. He died November 11, 2011, 
leaving his wife, Alice, and their four 
children. 


1950 | 
MARILYN “Cupe” STRONG SMITH founded, 
directed, and taught in the Grace Episcopal 
Church preschool in Kirkwood, Mo., for 36 
years. She died December 24, 2011, leaving 
her husband of 61 years, Louis M. Smith ’50. 


James C. Davis III was the.circulation 
administrative director of the Washington 
Post, where he worked for more than 30 
years. He was a Korean War veteran and 
volunteered at St. Anne’s Episcopal Church. 
He died in March 2012, leaving his wife, 
Barbara Rowland Davis; four children, 
including Elizabeth Davis ’74; five stepchil- 
dren; a brother; 15 grandchildren; and a 
great-granddaughter. Mr. Davis was 
previously married to Gay Ries 50. 


Ropert T. McEwEN was born and raised in 
Oberlin, the son of college professor Robert 
S. McEwen and Mildred French. He met his 
wife, Pat Gionfriddo McEwen ’49, at Oberlin. 
They married on campus in 1950. In 1951 he 
joined the Coast Guard, where he was a 
lieutenant JG, serving on the air-sea rescue 
ship Yocona. In 1954, he started a career in 
sales of concrete additives and products, a 
job that involved near constant travel 
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around the Cleveland area to visit customers 
and install equipment. Outside of work, Mr. 
McEwen had many passions, including 
model HO gauge trains, radio-controlled 
airplanes, photography, high-fidelity music 
reproduction, and stock market investments. 
His final project was the restoration of a 
1939, 19-foot mahogany Chris-Craft 
barrel-back motor boat. Mr. McEwen died 
March 20, 2012, at his home in Chardon, 
Ohio, after a protracted struggle with cancer. 
He leaves his wife of 62 years, two sons, two 
daughters, one brother, and 11 grandchil- 
dren. 


1951 | 
F. JAMEs Lioyp III was stationed in Japan as 
a lieutenant in the Air Force. Later, he was a 
salesman for Sherwin-Williams and worked 
for Emery Air Freight, Hartford, and 
Consolidated Freightways. Mr. Lloyd died 
March 13, 2012, leaving his wife, Mary Jane; 
two daughters; son Chris Lloyd ’89; a 
grandson; and sister Ann-Adéle Lloyd ’57. 
1952 | 
CLyDE ParKs CAMPBELL graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa and spent two years in the U.S. Army 
before joining his father in the men’s 
clothing business. He opened several 
University Shops in Texas and neighboring 
states. In 1969, he sold the business and 
returned to Oberlin for a master’s in art 
history, and then studied Italian Baroque 
painting at Stanford University. Until 
recently he served as a member of the 
Visiting Art Committee of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. Mr. Campbell died 
March 14, 2011, leaving his wife of 57 years, 
Christie Hawes Campbell ’52. 


1954 | 
KENNETH E. “DuTCH” SCHRODER served in 
WWII. He met his wife, Joyce “Joy” Fenkart 
54 their first night as freshmen at Oberlin; 
they married after sophomore year and were 
“house parents” at Pyle Inn Co-op. Mr. 
Schroder was named alumni class president 
and served on the alumni board for many 
years. He taught chemistry, owned and 
operated a children’s summer camp with his 
wife, educated elementary teachers about how 
to teach hands-on science, and volunteered 
with the Red Cross, where he taught disaster 


preparation courses and was deployed for 


hurricane relief. His wife, three children, and 
eight grandchildren survive him. 


JEAN YOUNG Brown studied juvenile justice 
at Iowa State University, where she met her 
husband, David Brown. She earned a Master 
of Laws Degree in Singapore and a master’s 
degree in library science at Southern 
Connecticut University. The Browns lived in 
many places, including Singapore, Malaysia, 
Peru, Italy, Indonesia, Pakistan, and in several 
U.S. states, always working for causes close to 
her heart. In 2005, she received a community 
service award and proclamation from the 
mayor of Newport, R.I., for her dedication to 
substance-abuse prevention. Mrs. Brown died 
December 29, 2011, leaving her husband, two 
children, and two grandchildren. 


MIcHAEL REM_R graduated from Yale Law 
School and passed the New York state bar. 
He specialized in entertainment and the arts, 
copyright, and publishing. His high-profile 
clients included Harry Belafonte, Al 
Hirschfeld, Leon Uris, James Baldwin, Jules 
Feiffer, and the estate of Tennessee Williams. 
At Oberlin, he relished his literature classes 
and served on the board of The Yeoman 
literary magazine. Mr. Remer died November 
6, 2011, in New York City. He is survived by 
his wife, Patricia; daughter Abby °82; and 
son Harry 86. 


1957 | 
JEAN A. CAROL was a music teacher, multi- 
linguist, and nationally ranked Scrabble 
player who enjoyed Scrabble cruises. She 
earned a master’s degree at the University of 
Cincinnati, studied Russian and traveled to 
the Soviet Union during the Cold War, 
learned French at the Alliance Frang¢aise in 
Paris, and polished her Spanish in Mexico 
City. Ms. Carol died November 12, 2011, 
leaving her sister and brother. 


ANNE CLAMPETT RusH was the director of 
circulation at the Fairfield Public Library in 
Connecticut for almost 20 years. She met 
and married her husband, Richard L. Rush 
’56, at Oberlin, and they had three children. 
Mrs. Rush died March 24, 2012, leaving her 
husband, children, six grandchildren, and 


two brothers. 


Harry SuBIN graduated from Yale Law 
School, was in the honors program of the 


Justice Department, associate director of the 


LOSSES 


Vera Institute of Justice, a drafter of the Bail 
Reform Act, and author of Criminal Justice 
in a Metropolitan Court, which led to a major 
court reorganization. He was a law faculty 
member at New York University, where he 
pioneered the school’s clinical program. In 
1985, he received the New York State Bar 
Association’s award for outstanding work in 
the field of criminal law education. Mr. 
Subin died September 4, 2011, leaving his 
wife, Carolyn Morris Subin; children; and 
grandchildren. 


Dr. CONSTANCE RAMSEY FITZGERALD 
attended Washington University Medical 
School, where she was one of only four 
women in her graduating class. A pioneer in 
vitreo-retinal surgery, she practiced for 
many years in Gainesville, Ocala, and Lake 
City, Fla., where she was beloved by patients, 
not only for her medical expertise, but also 
for her comforting, personal approach. For 
the last 20 years, Dr. Fitzgerald directed St. 
Augustine’s Rite of Christian Initiation as 
Adults program, in which she led more than 
300 people into the Catholic faith; she was 
also a devoted member of the Companions 
of the Cenacle Sisters. In her spare time, she 
treasured walks with her dog, working in her 
garden, and time for reading and reflection. 
Dr. Fitzgerald died March 11 in her home, 
leaving two daughters and a granddaughter. 


1959 | 
ROBERT PAOCHIN Ho earned a master’s 
degree in history at Columbia University. He 
worked and served on boards for many 
service organizations, including the Peace 
Corps and the National Institute of 
Education, and was executive director of the 
Maine Rural Development Council. His 
awards include a U.S. Forest Service 
Profile-In-Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Honor for “Reinventing 
Government,” S.B.A. Minority Small 
Business Advocate of the Year, and Maine 
Legislature Joint House-Senate Resolution 
of Recognition. Mr. Ho died February 7, 
2012, leaving his wife, Nancy, two sons, four 
grandchildren, a brother, and a sister. 


NANCY SWEARINGEN KELLY taught physically 
handicapped children after earning a master’s 
degree in special education at Columbia 


Teacher’s College. An active member of her 
community and church, Mrs. Kelly died 
February 2, 2012. Her mother, Norma Dyer 
Swearingen ’23, preceded her in death. 
Surviving her are her husband, her daughter, 
son Stephen Kelly ’89, brother James Strode 
Swearingen ’57, former roommate and 
sister-in-law Roxana Scripture Swearingen ’59, 
and four grandchildren. 


Dave A. SCHWARTZ earned a JD at 
Northwestern University. He served in the 
Active Army Reserves and then worked in 
trust banking as a vice president and trust 
officer. Mr. Schwartz married his high school 
sweetheart, Carol, after they reconnected 20 
years after high school. He loved music, 
played three instruments, sang in a barber- 
shop quartet, and also enjoyed reading and 
traveling. He died March 14, 2012, leaving 
his wife and five children. 


1962 | 


PaRviz NAFISSIAN spent 20 years working 
with Morgan Stanley and eight years for 
UBS. He died in August 2011, leaving his 
wife, Barbara, two children, one grand- 
daughter, and two siblings. 


1963 | 
HELEN RutH RicuHarps dedicated her life 
to music. She worked with students at the 
Cleveland Music School Settlement for 42 
years and performed with the Akron 
Symphony, the Ohio Chamber Orchestra, 
the Cleveland Ballet and Opera orchestras, 
and the Heights Chamber Orchestra. Ms. 
Richards died January 22, 2012. 


1984 | 


Davip W. FENTON earned a master’s degree 
in musicology at New York University. He 
was self-employed as a computer consultant 
and programmer, but also enjoyed playing 
several instruments and teaching, arranging, 
and composing music. He died November 1, 
2011, leaving his father, a brother, and two 
sisters. 


1988 | 


ISABELLE HaInes SpruntT Tare, known as 
Haines, earned a master’s degree in poetry at 
Hollins University in Virginia. Her poetry 


appeared in a number of national journals, 
including Shenandoah, Carolina Quarterly, 
and the Southern Poetry Review, and she was 
a contributing writer for Maine Times. She 
was also a painter, printmaker, essayist, and 
violinist. During her five years living with 
breast cancer, she remained committed to 
life and lifelong learning, enjoying trips to 
the sea in summer, snowshoeing in winter, 
and studying Italian and exploring new art 
forms. Ms. Tate died January 25, 2012, in 
Augusta, Maine, leaving her husband, 
Duncan, and two nieces, including Silvia 
Sheffield 15. 


1999 | 
ROssITER T. DRAKE, a former editor of the 
Oberlin Review, wrote about film for the San 
Francisco Examiner and other Bay Area 
publications. His wit and “smart, succinct 
commentary” were mentioned in his 
obituary in the Examiner. In addition to 
movies, he also loved sports and was a fan of 
all New England teams. Mr. Drake died of an 
apparent heart attack January 13, 2012, 
leaving his parents and sister. 


2002 | 


JOSEPHINE “PHINA” FLORENCE NAMATOVU 
Luxkoma worked with Oxfam America and 
had a special interest in helping women in 
developing countries. She earned an MA in 
law and diplomacy at the Fletcher School of 
Law & Diplomacy at Tufts University. In 
addition to her work, she served in her 
church and maintained close friendships 
across the globe. Ms. Lukoma died February 
3, 2012, from complications following 
surgery. Her parents, four brothers, and a 
sister survive her, 


SPLENDORS OF SACRED INDIA: 
INDIA’S CULTURES AND RELIGIONS 


October 14-31, 2012 

Escorted by Greg McGonigle, Director 

of the Oberlin College Office of 

Religious and Spiritual Life 

Northern India is both timeless and 
cutting-edge, with an unparalleled array 
of religions, landscapes, ethnicities, 

and historic civilizations. Our wide- 
ranging itinerary aims to examine many 
fascinating topics, from the coexistence 
of multiple religions, to India’s amazing 


art and architectural heritage, to how 


contemporary India’s cities and countryside 


work today. While this tour, designed 
exclusively for the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, includes numerous “must- 
see” destinations (Delhi, the Taj Mahal, 
Varanasi), it also allows for travelers to 
appreciate a lesser known India, including 
the holy Sikh city of Amritsar, with its 
sparkling Golden Temple; the mountain 
villages that have become the center of the 
Tibetan exile world in India, including 
the home of the current Dalai Lama; and 
the intricate, erotic temple sculptures at 
Khajuraho. We hope that you will join us 
as we explore India’s dynamic history and 


culture. Brochure available. 


SAVE THE DATE! A CONNOISSEUR’S BERLIN: JUNE 2013 « CHI 
STEVEN VOLK: OCTOBER 2013 * A NEW YEAR'S CELEBRATION IN | 


For more information visit http://new.oberlin.edu/offic 
programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail Deb. Stan 
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TANZANIA: AFRICAN SAFARI DURING 
THE GREAT MIGRATION 


January 14-24, 2013 
Escorted by Associate Professor of Biology 
Roger Laushman 


Travel with us on this 11-day safari of 

a lifetime into the majestic grasslands 
of Tanzania, Africa’s premier safari 
destination. Spend three nights each in 
Serengeti National Park and on the rim 
of Ngorongoro Crater, both UNESCO 
World Heritage sites, in select SERENA 
safari lodges, the best accommodations 
in Tanzania! Guided game drives 

reveal one of Earth’s greatest natural 
spectacles—the annual great migration 
of vast herds of elephants, wildebeests, 
zebras, gazelles and Cape buffalos and 
magnificent lions, cheetahs and leopards. 
An expert curator illuminates human 
prehistory at Olduvai Gorge, the “cradle 
of mankind,” where the Leakey family 
famously discovered 1.8-million-year-old 
human fossils. Rivaling the grandeur 

of Tanzania’s wildlife is the panoramic 
sweep of its scenery—the snow-crowned 
summit of Mt. Kilimanjaro, the stark 
beauty of the Great Rift Valley and the 
expansive grasslands of the Serengeti. 


Brochure available. 


e/alumni/travel-tours } 
field@oberlin.edu. Please consider traveling 


LAND OF THE ICE BEARS: IN-DEPTH 
EXPLORATION OF ARCTIC SVALBARD 


June 14-24, 2013 


Travel under the midnight sun aboard a 


Lindblad Expeditions’ comfortable, ice- 
strengthened ship as we travel through 

a land of deep fjords, snow-capped 
mountains, and massive ice sheets to 
encounter the king of the Arctic—polar 
bears. An unhurried itinerary will 

allow us to maximize sightings and 
National Geographic photographers will 
help capture every encounter. In true 
expedition style, we will let nature dictate 
our day-to-day movements and remain 
flexible, maximizing our opportunities 
to observe Svalbard’s abundant wildlife, 
including seals, Arctic foxes, and polar 
bears. We will venture to the foot of 
stunning tidewater glaciers. Zodiac and 
kayak among beautiful icebergs and 
experience the geology, wildlife, and 
wildflowers that give color and vitality to 
the High Arctic. Truly a once-in-a-lifetime 


experience! Brochure available soon. 


LE: SANTIAGO AND PATAGONIA WITH PROFESSOR OF THE YEAR 
STANBUL: DECEMBER 26, 2013 —- JANUARY 3, 2014 


/. If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures about our 
with fellow Obies! Oberlin parents welcome! 


“SO MUCH ATTENTION HAS 
BEEN FOCUSED ON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS, ON THE 
BEATLE-WORSHIPPING 
CROWD, AND ON OTHER 


| YOUTHFUL EPHEMERIDA, 


THAT IT IS A RELIEF TO 
OBSERVE THE 


Editorial in the December 29, 1964, Meriden, Connecticut, Morning 


Record, applauding the Oberlin students’ “Carpenters for Christmas” 


church rebuilding effort in Ripley, Mississippi (see page 14). 


DELAY 
1 


Lena Dunham ’07, creator of HBO’s Girls, ina Q&A 
in the New York Times Book Review, April 19, 2012. 


WE-WERE ALL PERFECT 
DAY, WHETHER OR NOT WE CONFORMED 
O CURRENT STANDARDS OF BEAUTY.” 


Susan Lewis Hadash ’83, on Facebook, about her experience posing with 1,200 volunteers fora 
Massive nude group portrait by Spencer Tunick in the Dead Sea, Israel, in September 2011. 


Bill Palant ’91, vice president, artist manager at IMG 


Artists, during the conservatory reunion plenary session Entrepreneurship, Creativity, 


and Leadership: Shaping the F e, See the is ial 
2 rship: Shaping the Future. See the next issue of the Oberlin Conservatory magazine for complete coverage of the reunion. 


gnt, a whole lot of people criticize you.” 


DS - 


iro 


ll ages participate in Oberlin’s Big 

Parade, including Kendal at 

Oberlin’s own Precision Lawn Chair 
Drill Team. They bring laughter and 
enjoyment to both participants and 
spectators. 

As a way to bring a community together 
— college students, townspeople, and 
residents of Kendal at Oberlin — nothing 
beats a “Big Parade!” 


In 2012, Oberlin was named a 


“BEST INTERGENERATIONAL CITY” 


by the MetLife Foundation and Generations United. 
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ENDAL: 
Ne Oberlin 


Together, transforming the experience of aging.° 


600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


1-800-548-9469 - www.kao.kendal.org 
Follow us at Facebook.com/KendalatOberlin 


or visit our blog at www.kendalatoberlin.net 
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TOPPING THE BILL 


Oberlin’s historic Apollo Theatre has been a venue of entert 
beloved landmark will reopen following a ye 


cinema studies department and its 
meets historic preservation stand 


ainment for nearly 100 years, predating the rise of talking films. This fall, the 
arlong renovation to restore much of its Art Deco glory while integrating space for the 
community education project, the Apollo Outreach Initiativ 


e. A replica of its signature marquee that 
ards was installed on the building in J 
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